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Liberty of Conscience and Obe- 
dience to Authority 


IRE, geben Sie uns Gedankenfreiheit,” says 
the Prince in Schiller’s Don Carlos, a pas- 
sage so loudly applauded in a recent per- 

formance of the play in Berlin that it has 
caused this German classic to be withdrawn as 
“subversive” from all theatrical repertories in 
the Third Reich. What is this freedom of 
thought and conscience, so passionately af- 
firmed by some of us today, so ruthlessly denied 
by others? How did it arise and where? A his- 
torical investigation of the subject will perhaps 
help us better to understand what it is all 
about. 
bb 

The first point to remember is, that freedom 
of conscience only becomes a problem where 
there is the consciousness of possible opposi- 
tion arising between individual and collective 
thought, i. e., where the individual is aware that 
his convictions may differ from the generally 
accepted view taken by the community of which 
he forms part. 

In primitive society there is such an identi- 
fication of individual and tribe, that the former 
never sees himself as contrasted with the lat- 
ter. The individual is merged in society; the 
general interest of the tribe is paramount to 
such an extent that the individual’s self-inter- 
est is not seen by him as at all distinct from it. 
As in tribalism there is no conscious conflict 
between egoism and altruism, so also is there 
no possibility of the individual’s conscience dif- 
fering from the traditional norm of thought 
and conduct, as accepted by the tribe as such. 

‘This position, moreover, obtains not only in 
primitive society, but prevails equally on very 
high levels of civilization, such as those of the 
Archaic Civilization (of India, of Babylon, of 
Egypt, etc.) and of the Oriental Empires issu- 
ing therefrom. 

In India, however, the individual did assert 
himself as superior to society, but only in as- 
serting his power of stepping outside it alto- 
gether. In India was born the tedium of a 
never ending rhythmical cycle of life and death, 
of up and down, without beginning and with- 

out end, without reason and without purpose. 
The world thus seen was a nightmare, and the 
only wise thing for the individual to do was 


obviously to wake up and realize that it was 
merely an illusion. The wise man thus would 
leave human society, and in the forest, alone 
with the Alone, would find in the depths of con- 
templation and within his own self the only 
really true and changeless Reality. This as- 
cetic world-flight marks the germ out of which 
all philosophy has developed and it goes cer- 
tainly back to 3000 B. C., as witness a seal from 
the Indus Civilization of that date, showing an 
ascetic in the typical yoga posture still prac- 
ticed in India today. 

This Indian philosophy, then, asserted indeed 
the infinite superiority of the Real within man 
over the unreality of the society of which he 
formed part—but only if he agreed no longer 
to form part of it. Hence the problem of free- 
dom of thought, as we know it, the problem of 
conflict between individual and society, never 
arose in India. That one would howl] with the 
wolves so long as one was in their company, 
seemed as obvious as the fact that nobody need 
remain in the wolves’ company if he tired of it. 


I 


An altogether new step forward was taken a 
couple of thousand years later, when the indi- 
vidual, far from denying the reality of the col- 
lectivity of which he formed part, or from leav- 
ing it to its own fate, stood forth within it and 
against it, urging it to change its own mode of 
life and conduct for that predicated by the 
audacious single little individual, who pitted 
himself against it. Seen in the proper histori- 
cal perspective of the time, such sublime au- 
dacity seems indeed almost incredible, and 
there is little likelihood that any man qua man 
would ever have risen to it. In fact, when in- 
dividual man thus stood forth against society, 
he did not say: “I am telling you,” but, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” 

For within the Prophets of Yahve there was . 
at work, after the break-up of Solomon’s king- 
dom into a kingdom of Juda and a kingdom of 
Israel (in 925 B. C.), a divine afflatus which 
alone explains, as alone it could seem to justi- 
fy, a mere individual thus daring the whole of 
society. This stupendous phenomenon, which 
has done more to change the relation between 
individual and society than any other event, 
could indeed only arise within a Chosen People, 
conscious of being directly guided and shep- 
herded by God Himself. The Prophets them- 
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selves were fully aware that they were but 
mouthpieces, and that it was not their own 
puny little wisdom or cleverness which they 
deemed superior to that of the rest of their 
people. 

When the royal messenger came to Micha (3 
Kings 22, 13-4), asking him to say the sort of 
thing that the king wished to hear, Micah re- 
plied: “Ag the Lord liveth, whatever the Lord 
tells me, that shall I say”; and the whole of the 
prophetical books of the Old Testament purport 
merely to reproduce that which the Lord told 
His chosen instruments to say in His name. 
Hence the constant repetition of the words that 
introduce their messages—“Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

The locus classicus establishing the principle 
of individual responsibility, as opposed to and 
superseding the principle of collective and eth- 
nic responsibility, is the great 18th chapter of 
the prophet Ezekiel (d. 569), where for the first 
time, against an amazed people, asking: “Why 
does that son not bear the iniquity of the fath- 
er?” it is laid down: ‘‘Because that son has ex- 
ecuted judgment and justice, has kept my pre- 
cepts and done them, he shall live his life. The 
soul that sinned shall himself die; the son will 
not bear the iniquity of the father, and the fath- 
er will not bear the iniquity of the son: the jus- 
tice of the just will be upon himself and the 
iniquity of the impious will be upon himself.” 
(Verses 19-20.) 

Thus with one stroke is done away the tribal 
notion that guilt and merit are communal mat- 
ters, inherited from father to son like so many 
bodily characteristics or clan customs. Personal 
responsibility counts henceforth: an unjust son 
cannot seek shelter behind a just father or be- 
hind membership in a Chosen Race, nor shall 
vengeance be wreaked any more on an upright 
man, merely because his father was a reprobate 
or because his people had forsaken God. 

And just because the ethnic idea is shown to 
be false, the Prophet may now have to stand up 
against his own people and ruler. Thus for the 
first time in human history wicked rulers were 
now told to their face and within the hearing 
of their people that they were wicked; idola- 
trous princes that they had forsaken the truth; 
popular leaders that they were misleading the 
people. Now individual stood forth not merely 
against individual, but dared to indict his own 
country and the whole of his people. “Judge ye 
your mother, who has become a harlot” had 
Hosea proclaimed (Hos. 2,2) and Isaiah had 
thus spoken of his own nation: ‘Woe to the sin- 
ful people, to the people big with iniquity, the 
blasphemous sons who have forsaken the Lord” 
(Is. 1,4) ; “Tell My people their crimes and to 
the house of Jacob their sins” (Is. 58,1). What 
wonder, that the indicted rose in wrath, as they 
did against Jeremiah, exclaiming: “Let him die 
the death, for he has said in the name of the 
Lord that this house shall be like unto Silo and 
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that city a place of desolation!” (Jer. 26,8-9) ; 
or that Amos was denounced to the king of Is- 


rael in such words as these: ““Amos has rebelled .. 


against thee in the midst of the house of Israel ; 
the earth can not sustain all his words: for thus 
did Amos speak, Jercboam shall be killed by the 
sword, and Israel shall be deported as captives 
from their own land.” (Am. 7,10-11.) 

And when eventually it came to pass that the 
people were deported en masse to Babylon, to 
Assyria, to Media, men continued to stand up, 
even against the mighty kings who had en- 
slaved their nation, if these should ask them to 
bow their knee to Bel. Thus were men thrown 
into the fire and into a lions’ den, because they 
would obey their conscience rather than the be- 
hests of any earthly king; and thus arose the 
altogether new phenomenon of martyrdom. 


iL 


We of the household of the Faith, who from 
infancy are familiar with the Prophets and 
Martyrs, the Confessors and all the Saints, are 
apt to take these things far too much for grant- 
ed and we experience a real difficulty, to ima- 
gine a world where such an attitude of the in- 
dividual had hitherto never been heard of. But 
we must make the effort, if only to realize that 
the Captivity and Exile of the Chosen People 
amidst the Gentiles necessarily led also to a dis- 
semination of this knowledge that the individu- 
al could, and that some individuals felt they 
must, oppose the dictates of their conscience, of 
their God, to those of society. 

This was a truly revolutionary knowledge; 
and because it was slow in producing revolu- 
tions, we must not run away with the idea, that 
it had no immediate results at all. It was a 
leaven, and though it worked slowly, it changed 
the very nature of the three measures of flour 
within which it had been hidden. The exile 
was a Divine punishment of a faithless people. 
But simultaneously it became the means of a 
praeparatio evangelica for the Gentiles, in fore- 
knowledge of the Great Denial of the Jewish 
nation, when Pontius Pilate would be Governor 
of Judaea. 

Salvation is of the Jews—and so is revolu- 
tion. But the nursery, where these seeds grew 
and developed in quite new ways again, was 
Hellas. There, the transformation of a clan of 
feudal conquerors into a demos of impoverished 
and landless men, opposed to a monopolistic 
aristocracy of big landlords, had led eventually 
in the 5th century B. C. to the amazing specta- 
cle of a democracy ruling first Athens and then 
the Athenian maritime empire. Consequently, 
it was in Athens that the substitution of rule 
by persuasion for rule by decree had led to the 
study of the art of. persuading: a technique 
which soon professional teachers of elocution 
and of political and economic science were 
ready to impart. One of them, Protagoras of 
Abdera (480-411), called himself a “profession- 
al wise man’ (Sophistes) and soon these men 
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who taught for money were called *“Sophists.”’ 
It being very necessary for men, standing up in 
the popular assembly, to be able to argue co- 
gently, the Sophists obliged learners to argue, 
both for and against, any imaginable proposi- 
tion. They thus sharpened the wits of their 
disciples; but this habit of indiscriminately ar- 
guing for and against any proposition naturally 
also bred in them scepticism and flippancy. 
What. had been a method became an end, the 
very inglorious end of being able “to argue a 
hind leg off a donkey,” to use an English collo- 
quialism, or “to make the better seem worse” 
and vice versa, to employ the terms of the re- 
proach which the Greeks themselves soon le- 
velled against these glib fellows who had turned 
wisdom into sophistry. 

The greatest of those who saw the danger of 
such perversion of man’s critical faculty and 
who devoted his whole life to recalling the 
youth of Athens from such corrupting relati- 
vism, was Socrates. He taught them to accept 
reason as an absolute criterion and guide, and 
inculcated the moral obligation of standing by 
the truth, thus discerned. Socrates was no 
Jewish prophet and he therefore could not say, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” But as a Gentile think- 
er he accommodated the very same idea to a 
natural, purely human level of thought and 
said that he had a god (daimonion) within him- 
self and that to this voice he had but to listen, 
in order to know the truth and to act according- 
ly. To this voice of conscience, which is also 
the voice of reason, he recalled the youth of 
Athens; to it he was faithful in his own, ex- 
emplary, life—aye, and in his death: that won- 
derful death of the first Pagan who would rath- 

-er die than be disobedient to his own, indi- 
vidual, voice of conscience. 


LV. 


The Athenian judges, who in 399 B. C. con- 
demned Socrates to drink the cup of hem- 
lock, have had a bad press ever since. De- 
servedly so—and yet it would be both unjust 
to them and would deprive us of historical un- 
derstanding were we not to realize the very 
real difficulty that confronted them. The self- 
identification of the individual with his com- 
munity which had been unquestioned still in 
the 6th cent., had in the Periclean Age given 
place to an enthusiastic devotion of the citizen 
to his beloved city. On the surface this seemed 
the same thing, but already the fundamental 
change had come from an unconscious, tribal, to 
a conscious, rational loyalty. The change be- 
came manifest under adversity, when a ca- 
lamitous thirty years’ war (431-404 B. C.) had 
reduced the proud mistress of the Agean to po- 
litical nullity and the opulent nerve-center of 
Greek commerce to abject poverty. The Atheni- 
an’s only thought of the moment was, how to 
get enough to eat this day; the demands of the 
city for the common good were under such cir- 
cumstances apt to go unheeded. Self-interest 


replaced civic interest, naked egoism devotion 
to the State. 

Egoistic individualism thus paralyzed all ef- 
fort and had undermined all that high patri- 
otism, which had been the mainspring of 
Athenian grandeur. How to recall it was the 
problem of the day; and good patriots, who 
realized how disastrous the teaching of the 
Sophists had been, might well feel more than 
doubtful, whether the Socratic doctrine of loyal- 
ty to individual conscience was the best method 
for counteracting sophistic individualism. <A 
recall was needed to the herd instinct, to tra- 
ditionalism, to the good old days, when no 
thought as yet had sicklied o’er the relations 
between individual and society. Was the teach- 
ing of Socrates likely to effect such a return, or 
was his insistence on the individual’s power of 
reasoning (and therefore of criticizing) not the 
very danger authority wanted to guard 
against? Where would authority be, if every- 
body was to be judge of his own opinion and 
master of his own conduct? 

These Athenian judges no doubt did not 
formulate the problem so sharply; but at bot- 
tom, the consideration which produced their 
verdict was, whether subjectivisim did not in- 
evitably lead to general anarchy and ultimate- 
ly preclude men from living in society at all. 
How to provide against such a fate exceeded 
Greek capacity. Admirable as were their won- 
derful mental alertness and intellectual agility, - 
their love of theorizing and their curiosity to 
find out, the Greeks lacked that practical spirit 
of more stolid nations who are ready to submit 
to limitation, in order to achieve results, and 
who are less urged by the ideally possible than 
by the immediately realizable. 

Such were the Romans: and because of it 
they were essentially engineers, builders of 
roads and bridges, but also of an empire which 
could withstand the inroads of time for well- 
nigh a thousand years. Where the individual 
Greek City State had rather lost its independ- 
ence than freely limit itself by federating with 
others, Rome had from the outset understood 
the need of discipline and subordination. The 
State was the Senate and the People of Rome. 
That State was supreme and to its law every 
citizen was rigidly subject; and law was what 
Senatus Populusque Romanus decreed it to be. 
Eventually the term ‘People of Rome” grew 
from standing for the citizens of a little settle- 
ment of mud huts on the Tiber, to mean every 
free man dwelling in a far-flung empire that 
extended from Euphrates to Atlantic and from 
Scotland to the Sahara. Syrian or Greek, Latin 
or Celt, whatever their individual culture, all 
were proud to be cives Romani and to acknowl- 
edge as supreme that “Divine Rome” or “Divine 
Caesar,’’ who was the keystone of their unity, 
the palladium of their common life and se- 
curity. 

The authority of the Augustus (“His Ma- 
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jesty’’) was sacred, because it was not subject 
to a higher, moral authority, but was identical 
with it, i. e., divine. In this sense the Roman 
citizen manifested his submission to the em- 
peror as to the ultimate authority by an act of 
divine worship, i. e., by burning incense before 
a statue of ‘“Divus Augustus.” 

Enter the Christians who refuse to burn that 
pinch of incense. . 


From what has been said so far it is clear 
that these Christians could but seem to the 
Pagan world “haters of humankind,” whose 
subversive obstinacy would necessarily bring 
about the dissolution of all authority and with 
it the crash of empire and universal anarchy. 
Here was a new and somewhat secret organi- 
zation, existing both within the Empire and 
without it; a society with an ethos differing 
from that of the rest of the world; a hieratic 
corporation which did not recognize the State’s 
distinctions between slave and free, nor be- 
tween Roman and Barbarian, and which placed 
marriage and the family outside the State’s 
jurisdiction and human personality above rea- 
sons of State. 


After all, it was not unreasonable for the 
State to feel alarmed. As the curious ‘“‘super- 
stition’”’ became better known, however, it was 
realized that Christians made very valuable 
citizens and that their moral and cultural at- 
tainments in fact were, if anything, superior 
to those of their fellow-citizens. It was not as 
though they had refused to obey Caesar: these 
Christians obeyed him with a ready heart—yet 
they obeyed him, not because Caesar command- 
ed them so to do, but because God, they said, 
had commanded them to obey Caesar. 

And who was this God of theirs? Not a So- 
cratic daimonion, a subjectivist genius, prompt- 
ing to individualist discord, but a God Who had 
become man, in order to found a society, a 
Church, an objective authority to regulate their 
thought and conduct. The Christians main- 
tained that they knew God’s will, because Christ 
had revealed it; and that they were proof 
against all subjective misinterpretation and 
error, because Christ had specially instituted 
the Apostles and their successors, the Bishops, 
to hand on unimpaired the “deposit of faith’; 
the See of Rome, founded by the two chief 
Apostles, Saints Peter and Paul, being from the 
first considered as having a special function of 
supreme oversight. 

Now this seemed obviously something prac- 
tical and tangible, something politically realis- 
tic and—granting its premises—something not 
unreasonable. As such it obviously appealed to 
the practical Roman mind, though he would be 
afraid of the danger of its manifest dynamism. 
Hence at first Rome tried to crush this new or- 
ganism with all its might—it seemed safest. 
But when in the end it was seen that the 


Church had withstood even the crushing weight 
of the whole empire, men were not lacking 
who advocated a friendly understanding with 
the Church. As practical men they saw in it 
a choice of the lesser evil, and a chance of di- 
verting from the Church the water needed to 
drive their own, i. e., the State’s, mill. 

And so we come to Constantine, to his edict 
of toleration of the year 313 A. D. and to the 
new policy of Rome (or, if you prefer, the 
policy of New Rome,') which meant to use the 
Church for unifying the Empire and stabilizing 
it. Though not a few of the succeeding em- 
perors genuinely acknowledged and submitted 
to the spiritual supremacy of the Church, most 
of them just wished to use the Church for their 
own ends and recapture practically for the 
State that authority over the human conscience 
which theoretically they had renounced as mem- 
bers of the Church. 

It can not be our purpose here to follow up 
these struggles between Pope and Emperor, 
Church and State, from 313 to 1938. The names 
have changed—King by the grace of God, Sov- 
ereign People, Dictator, or what not—but the 
substance of the struggle has ever remained the 
same. 

The outstanding fact is that with the advent 

of the Church the tremendous problem was 
solved of how to safeguard the freedom of in- 
dividual conscience, and at the same time pre- 
vent social anarchy. The individual consci- 
ence must not be forced, the supremacy of the 
spiritual remains unquestioned. But the indi- 
vidual is not left a prey to wild subjectivism or 
to any passing whim of his own or of some 
plausible crank or revolutionary maniac; for 
the Church, indwelt by the Holy Spirit, can, if 
necessary, decide and will then guarantee that 
a truth is of God and a felt obligation morally 
binding. Obedience to secular authority, i. e., 
to society, is incumbent upon the individual 
forming part of that society, and if at any time 
he should feel in conscience bound to disobey, 
he has got therefore the Church’s objective 
authority either to confirm him in his inelucta- 
ble disobedience, or to dispel what is merely a 
piece of self-delusion. His faith has prompted 
him to accept that authority of the Church as 
divine. With that Church’s endorsement his 
“conscientious objection” will be a thousand- 
fold stronger than if he was merely acting on 
his own, self-appointed, authority; without it, 
he will not venture upon a course of action, at 
the best foolish, at the worst criminal. 
_ The age-long problem has been solved: noth- 
Ing now remains for us, but to apply the solu- 
tion proffered. And at that I think, we may 
well leave the matter for the nonce. 


H. C. E. ZACHARIAS, Ph.D. 
Cath. University, Peiping 


1) I. e., Constantinople, founded by Constanti 
his capital in 330 A. D. : y Vonstantine as 
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The Stewardship of Property 
Ne 


T is in no sense the object of these articles 
to rake up again the old trouble between 
_the Catholic and the Socialist—such as 
Nitti—about the actual teaching of the Fath- 
ers concerning the issue as to private property 
itself. Admitting that the Fathers made no 
formal defense of private property as such, we 
insist that their position follows that of our 
Savior, Who did not formally defend private 
ownership but acted on the assumption that it 
is lawful. We write for the Christian who ac- 
cepts private ownership and inquires into its 
meaning rather than struggles with any doubts 
as to its legitimacy. We may merely say that 
it is incredible that the Fathers should have 
spoken of “thefts,” of “thy neighbor’s goods,” 
of “other people’s property,” as they most cer- 
tainly did, unless they were following the teach- 
ing of Our Lord. 

The scope of these articles will not, obviously, 
permit any great argumentation concerning the 
views and teachings of the various Fathers of 
the Church; but we quote one or two apposite 
remarks of such as Clement and Ambrose. 

“Let therefore your whole body be preserved 
in Christ Jesus, and let each be subject to his 
neighbor according to the position granted to 
him. Let the strong care for the weak, and let 
the weak reverence the strong. Let the rich 
man bestow help upon the poor and let the poor 
give thanks to God that He gave him one to 
supply his needs.”’ 1st Clement, XX XVIII. 2. 

“Thou shalt not turn away the needy but 
shalt share everything with thy brother, and 
shalt not say that it is thine own, for if you 
are sharers in the imperishable, how much 
more in the things that perish.”” Didache, IV. 

From the same source: “Thou shalt not hesi- 
tate to give, nor shalt thou grumble when thou 
givest for thou shalt know who is the good Pay- 
master of the reward.” 

Clement again, Chapter XVI: “The man of 
many possessions who holds them, gold and sil- 
ver and houses, as the gift of God, and serves 
his benefactors by using them unto man’s sal- 
vation, and knows that they were given to him 
for his brother’s sake rather than for himself; 
‘the man who is master of his wealth and not 
its slave, he is the man blessed by the Lord and 
called ‘poor in spirit.’ ”’ 

In his Commentary on Ps. CX VIII, Ambrose 

says: “Mercy is a part of justice; and if you 
wish to give to the poor this mercy is justice. 
‘He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; 
his justice endureth forever.’ It is therefore 
unjust that one should not be helped by his 
neighbor. It was the will of God that the earth 
should be the common possession of all men, 
and should furnish its fruits to all; it was ava- 
rice that created the rights of property; it is 
therefore just that the man who claims for his 
private ownership that which was given to the 


human race in common, should at least dis- 
tribute some of this to the poor.” Whatever 
may be said concerning the origin of the right 
to private property, there can be no doubt that 
St. Ambrose taught that in the design of God 
the earth is to nourish all men and that men 
of property are to hold themselves responsible 
accordingly. The will of God is to be respect- 
ed by the man of property. 

We could multiply quotations beyond end 
from the Fathers to support the doctrine that 
a man does not own anything in this world 
with an absolute possession that places him out- 
side the law of God and excuses him from con- 
sidering that he owes God anything in return 
for the exercise of his right, the doctrine that 
the natural right to private property is only 
properly exercised under the law of God, the 
law which declares that all men have the right 
to own in private and that they who actually 
own aye obliged from their surplus to assist 
those who actually do not and who are in need. 

Later in these articles we shall have occasion 
to notice the teaching of Pope Pius XI. 

But the doctrine of the Stewardship of Prop- 
erty is perhaps more clearly seen in the teach- 
ing of the Church on Almsgiving. 

Private property, we cannot too often insist, 
is for the common good; otherwise it is not 
justified. Realization of this truth brought the 
scholars of the Middle Ages to the decision that 
private property was good only as the servant 
of the common weal. This problem of the com- 
mon use of property had to be faced because 
inevitably there were always some people who 
did not have enough on which to live, and also 
there were always some who had more than 
enough. Absolutely equal division of property 
among people was not even to be thought of, it 
was so obviously impossible. 

Therefore, if private property was to be jus- 
tified, there must be some compensating law by 
which they who do not own are not unjustly 
treated in relation to those who do. Also it 
was clear from the beginning that if a man 
owns only enough for his own good needs, there 
can be no cause of complaint against him. He 
owns what is his due, he owns unto justice. 
But if a man shall own more than he needs, 
there may be some question. St. Thomas states 
the question: ‘‘Temporal goods which are giv- 
en to men by God are his as regards their pos- 
session, but as regards their use, if they should 
be superfluous to him, they belong also to oth- 
ers who may profit by them.” ( 2a. 2ae. 32-5. 
ad. 2). In other words, property which is 
private as to possession, must serve the com- 
mon weal. Therefore the owner of property 
had first claim on it according to his own needs, 
but after he had satisfied himself reasonably he 
had to meet the needs of others. No claim on 
private property was just except by a person 
who was in need and then only provided that 
the owner had more than enough. Father Mc- 
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Dowell expressed the point as follows: “The 
property owner had duties, the poor man had 
rights. But who was to decide between them? 
Upon what basis?”!) The Scholastics answered 
this problem by the doctrine of almsgiving. 
Almsgiving may be defined in general as: a 
deed by which one man provides for the need 
of another. 

The above definition is purposely made gen- 
eral in order to allow for almsgiving which is 
of charity alone and not of justice; but it must 
be understood that in Catholic teaching alms- 
giving is primarily of justice and not of charity 
and is a part of the solution of the problem of 
justice. Almsgiving is the recognition of a 
right and the performance of a duty. Alms- 
giving is an integral part of Catholic teaching 
on private property, without which private 
property is neither true to Christian law nor 
able to function for the common good. Alms- 
giving is a function of private property. We 
state that almsgiving is primarily a duty of 
justice and not of charity; this statement will 
meet with not a little criticism mainly because 
almost all text books deal with almsgiving un- 
der charity. It must, of course, be noted that 
there is no denying that almsgiving may be an 
act of charity alone without reference to jus- 
tice; and when almsgiving is a matter of jus- 
tice it should also be an act of charity since 
there is no reason why an act to which a man 
is bound in justice should not be performed un- 
der the control of a higher virtue and for high- 
est motives. Then it is clear that when St. 
Thomas defines almsgiving as: A deed where- 
by something is given to the needy out of com- 
passion for God’s sake,’ he defines almsgiving 
as an act of charity. (2. 2ae. 32-1). For this 
definition of St. Thomas provides for a deed 
by which an alms is given out of pure charity, 
such as would be the case if a person gave not 
out of superfluous goods but out of his own 
necessities. Also there can be no argument 
when St. Thomas says: “To give alms formally, 
1. e., for God’s sake ... is not possible without 
charity.” (Ibid). Certainly if an alms is giv- 
en for God’s sake, it is an act of charity; but 
that does not exclude justice. 


But the problem which we are here forced 
to face is not that of doing charity with private 
property, but of the duty which attaches to 
property as the co-relative to the right of pri- 
vate ownership ; if there be such a duty, it is one 
of justice. Not to admit this is to remove prop- 
erty from the sphere of justice—a consequence 
which is intolerable. Fortunately St. Thomas 
is clearly with us. Dealing with private prop- 
erty he says: “Man ought to possess external 
things, not as his own, but as common, so that 
to-wit, he is ready to communicate them to 
others in their need, hence the Apostle says: 
‘Charge the rich of this world .. . to give easily, 
to communicate to others... .’” In the same 


1) McDowell, The Church and Economics, p. 87. 


text he also states: “When Ambrose says: ‘Let 
no man call his own that which is common,’ he 
is speaking of ownership as regards use where- 
fore he adds: ‘that to spend more than enough 
is to take by violence.’ ” (2a. 2ae. 66-3). 

It must ever be borne in mind that the prob- 
lem of private property is primarily one of 
justice, that the reasons which justify private 
property are reasons of justice and not_ of 
charity ; consequently, the duties that arise 1m- 
mediately from the ownership of property, the 
duties that are co-relative to the right of pri- 
vate ownership are of the same nature as the 
right itself. Then, as none will urge that that 
right is not of justice and that a man’s exercise 
of that right is not to be protected by justice, 
none can deny that the corresponding duties are 
also of justice. Therefore, when St. Thomas 
teaches the doctrine of property which is pri- 
vate as to ownership and common as to use, he 
declares the duties of an owner precisely be- 
cause he is an owner, that is, he states that 
almsgiving may be a duty which is the direct 
result of owning property, and consequently is 
of justice. : 

The doctrine of St. Thomas is perhaps made 
clearer by his answer to objections against 
almsgiving. The objection is made: It is lawful 
to keep what is one’s own, therefore almsgiving 
is never of precept. He answers: ‘‘The tempo- 
ral goods which God grants us as ours are ours 
as to ownership, but as to the use of them, that 
belongs not to us alone but also to such others 
as we are able to succour out of what we have 
over and above our needs. Hence Basil says: 
‘If you acknowledge them (viz., your temporal 
zoods) as coming from God, is He unjust be- 
cause He appoints them unequally? Why are 
you rich while another is poor, unless it be that 
you may have the merit of good stewardship, 
and he the reward of patience? It is the hun- 
gry man’s bread that you withhold, the naked 
man’s cloak that you store away, the shoe of 
the barefooted that you have left to rot, the 
money of the needy that you buried under the 
ground: and so you injure as many as you may 
help.’”’ (Ibid.). Here St. Thomas quotes St. 
Basil with reference to the duties of steward- 
ship that belong to private property; and here 
we have the language of justice, not of chari- 
ty, for St. Basil says that unless God is to be 
accused of injustice men must give alms. 

As to the general teaching of the Middle 
Ages we may quote Father Bede Jarrett, O.P.: 
“With one voice, they [the Mediaeval Theolo- 
gians] declared that to give away to the needy 
what is superfluous is not an act of charity, but 
of justice.) In the same context Father Jar- 
rett remarks that Blessed Albertus Magnus 
asked the question as to whether to give alms 
is a matter of justice or of charity, and that 
his answer was compressed into this sentence: 


2) Jarrett, Bede, O.P., Mediaeval Socialism, p. 86. 
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“For a man to give of his superfluities is a 
mere act of justice, because he is rather the 
steward of them than the owner.” Father Jar- 
rett contends: “The same view could be backed 
by quotations from Henry of Ghent, Duns 
Scotus, St. Bonaventure, the Sermons of Wy- 
cliff and almost every writer of consequence in 
that Age.” 

It may be helpful to glance at a modern theo- 
logian : Father D. M. Prummer, O.P., says, re- 
ferring to the words of St. Basil used by St. 
. Thomas and quoted above, that the obligation 
of almsgiving not being of strict or commuta- 
tive Justice is therefore properly a duty of 
charity and of general justice.2) But Father 
Prummer uses a definition of almsgiving so 
wide as to include a deed which would be of 
charity alone, such as mentioned above in the 
case of a person giving to another out of his 
own necessities. He makes no distinction be- 
tween an alms of charity pure and simple, and 
one of justice. By general justice Father 
Prummer means social justice, and he holds 
with St. Thomas that general justice belongs to 
a virtue really distinct from other virtues. It 
must follow, then, but Father Prummer does 
not apparently advert to the fact that this vir- 
tue will impose its own obligations. He offers 
no reason for allowing commutative justice to 
impose obligations apart from charity and yet 
forbidding social justice to do so. 

REv. J. A. HIGGINS, S.M. 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Overworked Rationalism 
lft. 


ATIONALISM was nothing loath to sub- 
mit to whatever changes were deemed 
advisable; technical processes were ra- 
tionalized in a manner similar to that by which 
economics itself had been rationalized—by the 
removal of all obstacles arising out of the per- 
sonality of the workingman, i. e., by mechaniz- 
ation. 

Only from this viewpoint is it possible to 
comprehend the universal character of what we 
regard today as the phenomenon of mechaniza- 
tion. Berdyaev, in a short, concise definition, 
terms mechanization the trend “to arrange as 
much as possible of the human life in order to 
secure its ‘mechanical’ development.” ‘“Me- 
chanical” implies that a definite arrangement 
of causes will produce definite, predictable re- 
sults. Mechanization begins with production 
but its effects soon spread to economic and so- 
cial life, and finally embrace the whole of life. 

The crux of the problem of mechanization is, 
as Berdyaev points out, the problem of “man 
and the machine.” Modern technology replaces 
quality production (typified by the work of the 
master artisan) with mass production, typified 


3) Prummer, D. M., O.P., Manuale Theologiae Mo- 
ralis, Vol. I, p. 605, and Vol. II, p. 67. 


by. the machine. The ultimate consequence of 
this procedure is that technology, instead of 
serving aS a means, becomes an end in itself. 
It is a common experience in human living, 
however, for ends to be superseded by means. 
This condition lies at the root of mechanization 
also. Obviously, for an engineer or an inven- 
tor technology is the essence of life; but to them 
it is endowed with a spiritual significance. If, 
however, technology considered as a creative 
force is substituted for the aims of life, the re- 
sult is a degradation of the spirit. The true 
object and meaning of human life are in no way 
contained in the basic necessities of mere ani- 
mal life. Admittedly, culture is impossible 
without technology, yet the final victory of tech- 
nology over life itself is identical with the de- 
struction of all culture. The idea of culture 
always contains not only the technical but 
also the natural-organic elements as well. The 
decided victory of the former, however, is suc- 
ceeding in transforming culture into “uncul- 
ture.” This means, in a word: things are more 
than men! 

The supremacy of technology and the ma- 
chine is primarily a transition from organic to 
organized life, from growth to static existence. 
The paradox lies in this, that this substitution 
of organic and irrational features by organized 
and rational ones provokes new irrational con- 
sequences; rationalism begets increasing unem- 
ployment in a dynamic economy. Machinery 
refuses to concern itself with the abolition of 
human slavery and poverty as it should, but 
rather dictates its own laws. As has been fre- 
quently stated, human inventiveness in making 
destructive implements far exceeds its discov- 
eries in medicine. Eventually, man becomes 
powerless in the face of his own inventions. 

‘One of the most expressive features in the 
process of mechanizing rationalism is that tech- 
nology, devoid of any symbolism, even trans- 
forms art. Thus, the motion picture gradually 
supersedes the theater. This is only one mani- 
festation of the universal significance vindicat- 
ed by technology. A new “cosmos” is evolved. 

In defining the real meaning of this techni- 
cal age, we may say with Berdyaev: After the 
cosmos of antiquity and the Middle Ages had 
vanished, man found compensation by transfer- 
ring the center of gravity to himself, to his own 
ego—the subject—an action which revolution- 
ized the entire life of man. Especially when 
combined with the infinite possibilities of capi- 
talism. On the one hand, technology increases 
the comforts and luxuries; on the other, it in- 
tensifies the struggle of life. Technology makes 
man conscious of his tremendous power, and 
prods the will to expand and express that might. 
While it places the ‘‘masses” on the stage of 
history, it kills all individuality, all originality ; 
both internally and externally life tends to be- 
come impersonal. 

We cannot even visualize returning to a pa- 
triarchical order; man must fulfill his present 
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destiny. The end of this can only be subordi- 
nation of technology to the spirit, but the fu- 
ture will be a composite picture: the reaction 
from technology and machinery, and the rever- 
sion to primordial nature. But at the same 
time technology and machinery will never be 
completely done away with. Various cultures 
in former times threatened the body; today’s 
culture threatens the heart. Technology strikes 
fiercely at humanism, so that today ours is an 
age of technology and spirit (in the sense that 
it requires only a one-sided use of the intellect) 
and not an age of the heart. 

Concerning the religious significance of tech- 
nology, Berdyaev believes that it may lead to 
the spiritualization of life, for it demands an 
intensification of spirituality. A small group 
of men, possessing the secret of technical in- 
vention, will be able to tyrannize the whole of 
mankind. Should this come to pass, everyone 
will be dependent upon the moral standards of 
this group. Ultimately, therefore, the prob- 
lem is spiritual and religious in character. A 
strong spirit is needed in order to safeguard 
man from enslavement to and destruction by 
the technological system. On one condition only 
can the human spirit cope with this problem: 
it must not become isolated or be allowed to de- 
pend only on itself—it must be united with 
God. All the ills of modern civilization are due 
to the discrepancy between the constitution of 
man’s soul and the new technological mechaniz- 
ation. By nature technical civilization is im- 
personal, demanding man’s activity but deny- 
ing to him the right to a personality. In every 
way personality is opposed to mechanization; 
it is its own end and refuses to be transformed 
into a part, a means, an instrument. Reinstate- 
ment of the proper hierarchy of values cannot 
be achieved merely by a reversion to the old 
structure of the soul and the former natural 
and organic actuality. The fundamental task 
is to save man’s very image. Man is destined 
to engage continually in creative efforts, yet 
his work enslavés him and scars his very im- 
age. This is so because the power of tech- 
nology is bound up with capitalism, since it is 
a creation of the capitalistic spirit. The rela- 
tionship between technology and capitalism ex- 
isting today must be replaced by a new rela- 
tionship between technology and economy so as 
to achieve a social order that is less unjust. 
The solution depends on the correct answer to 
the question: which spirit shall predominate? 
It is not the machine has de-spiritualized man 
—man did that himself. The correct answer 
will be found whenever the problem will be 
transferred from the realm of external things 
to the spiritual sphere. 

The way of man’s final liberation and the re- 
alization of his vocation is the way to the king- 
dom of God, which is likewise the realm of the 
transfigured earth! (Berdyaev) 

Let us enumerate some of the essential ef- 
fects of mechanization in epigrammatic fashion: 


— 


1. The most serious results are those affect- 
ing the human personality itself. Human per- 
sonality is individual, indivisible, it can not be 
replaced; the pexsonal bearer of the highest 
value is the immortal soul. Is never to be an 
objector end in itself. Member of human fa- 
mily, created to likeness of God Who asks that 
man imitate Him: “ordo”’—idea (cosmos and 
society). : 

Practical consequence of labor-mechaniza- 
tion: increasing abuse of the workingman as 
a means; minimizing of possibility to use the 
natural “creative power.” ‘Creative power” 1s 
the essence of “vocation”: opportunity to de- 
velop gifts, talents, ete. Prerequisite to their 
use: mastering of “environment.’’ Opportuni- 
ties are restricted by “machinery.” Taylorism, 
the ultimate consequence of modern technology, 
deprives the workingman of all initiative; 
“brains” go to the engineering office, we admit. 
The capitalistic epoch is inventive, and in this 
sense “creative,” on a large scale; but the work- 
men as a rule cannot take part, because the in- 
ventive activity is the task of a special class of 
men: professional technicians. Even this ac- 
tivity, chiefly intellectual, is not genuinely a 
creative activity. Creative work is to a great 
extent cultural; the activity of the average tech- 
nician (inventor) is purely rational, i. e., mere- 
ly quantitative in character. Its effect: mech- 
anization, the antithesis of culture. 

Work has lost a great part of its real value, 
the realization of a vocation. This latter must 
be, and formerly was, the real basis of personal 
development. Professional education and the 
development of professional activity influenced 
greatly the whole of life and the outlook on life. 
Hence, the Church is striving for the right of 
religious education within professional schools. 
Shop-life, therefore, widely influences man both 
internally and externaily. Particularly since the 
introduction of the shorter working day and 
work week. The real life-struggle goes on con- 
stantly in the shop. Hence the question, wheth- 
er or not life has any sense or meaning at all. 
Large enterprises try today to control even the 
outside-the-shop activities of the workmen: 
sports, courses for wives and daughters of the 
workingmen (fixation of the workingmen to 
business and shop interests). Result: over- 
powering of the qualitative values by the quan- 
titative values. Degradation of the workman’s 
personality. Confounding of end and means. 

2. The Family: endangered by dissolving ten- 
dencies. Marx’ and Lenin’s far-reaching hope 
of destroying the Christian type of family by 
industrialization. Increasing diversity of in- 
terests of the members of the modern family. 
Eradication of the father’s position as a “nater 
familias.” Attacking woman’s position as a 
mother in the highest sense. Women working 
in factory and its disastrous consequences for 
the development of the family and society as a 
whole. Results of the permanent association of 
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male and female workers in the shop. Specific 
kinds of work endangering the relationship 
between the sexes. General weakening of the 
family ties. 

(To be concluded) os 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


The Enjoyment is Ours; the Leavings 
Are for the Poor! 


HAT vicious parody of charity, the ‘“chari- 
ty ball,” which adds insult to the injury 
capitalism heaps on the poor, has not been ex- 
posed to public scorn more effectively than in 
the following sarcastic titbit of unknown origin 
even by Honoré Daumier: 
_A Bright Young Thing on leaving a dance—held in 
aid of a city charity—was accosted by a down-at-heel, 


ragged vagrant. Touching a battered bowler he plead- 
ed: “Spare a few coppers, Miss.” 


_ His look of hopefulness soon vanished before a pierc- 
ing glance of scorn. 


“Go away!” ordered the B. Y. T. ‘“Haven’t I been 
dancing for you and your kind the whole night!” 

A certain distinguished historian, our own 
Johannes Janssen’s noble Protestant friend, 
Friedrich Bohmer, denounced this and all simi- 
lar perversions of charity no less drastically in 
the following words: “This confounded mod- 
ern way of things, which makes a caricature 
even of charity, gnaws at the very root of what- 
ever is essential to the nation’s welfare.” 


These Altruists! 


Pela preposterous audacity constantly dis- 
played by commercialism attempting to 
foist wares of a questionable kind on the con- 
suming public has caused the National Distil- 
lers Products Corporation to inaugurate the 
National Quarterly, A Record of Medical Liter- 
ature on the Therapeutic Use of Whiskey, Publ- 
lished for the Medical Profession. With other 
words, the producers of whiskey, their action 
determined solely by capitalistic motives, have 
decided to instruct the medical profession on 
the medical qualities of their product. These 
noble altruists have, naturally, only the welfare 
of their fellowmen in mind—not profit! 

One of the articles printed in number four 
of volume one announces that “Opinion Chang- 
es in Virginia,” in a manner, of course, agree- 
able to the producers of whiskey. While the Vir- 
ginia Medical Monthly for January, 1937, rec- 
ommended a book on “Alcohol and Habit Form- 
ing Drugs for Introduction into the Schools of 
Virginia,” the Whiskey Quarterly proudly as- 
serts that a year later the Associated Press re- 
ported “a new textbook approved by the State 
Board of Education will be submitted to the 
General Assembly, in which the harmful effects 
of whiskey are deflated and previous textbook 


discussions of liquor are deplored for inaccu- 
racies and deficiences.’’ 


_This may well be true; some textbooks of the 
kind referred to were propagandistic and con- 
tained statements at variance with our knowl- 
edge of the physiological effects of alcohol. But 
while there may be warrant for the contention 
raised in the new textbook that “moderate use 
of whiskey does not shorten the life span”—an 
unscientific generalization at best—the further 
statement that whiskey “plays no important 
part in the perpetration of lawlessness” is 
hardly warranted. However, not whiskey alone 
but all alcoholic beverages tend to incite at least 
to one form of lawlessness—acts of violence. 


Unfortunately, statistics on this subject are 
lacking in our country. It is particularly in 
Bavaria the connection between alcohol and 
acts of violence has been carefully scrutinized 
and statistically recorded. What is called 
George von Mayr’s “great work, ‘Statistik und 
Gesellschaftslehre’”’ by the “Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences” (vol. 10, p. 287), furnishes 
ample proof for this contention. 


Town- and Village-Owned Forests 


N an age of doctrinairism any proposal in- 

tended to inaugurate communal or munici- 
pal ownership is immediately met by the fear 
it must prove a stepping stone to Collectivism. 
In medieval days men were not beset by 
thoughts of this nature; consequently they were 
free to establish municipal brickyards and tile 
kilns, public granaries, or bakeries (as in Ven- 
ice), provided the exigencies of a particular 
situation demanded the production or sale of a 
commodity should be controlled by the com- 
munality. 

The article on “Community Forestry,” by 
Nelson C. Brown, published in the American- 
German Review, describes the ownership and 
operation of forested areas by villages and 
cities for financial revenue and recreation as 
“an old and commonly accepted phase of fores- 
try in Germany, where community-forests have 
been maintained for several hundred years.” 
While we have, in our country, developed an 
extensive system of National Forests and 
Parks, and even State Forests and Parks, “the 
idea of community-forests for profit and pleas- 
ure has not penetrated the American conserva- 
tion consciousness to any considerable extent,” 
Mr. Brown remarks. Adding that 

“About two-thirds of all the forests of Switzerland, 
one-half of all the forests of Bulgaria and one-fifth of 
the forests of Germany and France are owned by com- 
munities. In Germany practically all the forests are 
in state, community or private ownership. There are 
practically no Federal forests as in this country.’1) 

The author mentions the various advantages 
derived by communities from the ownership of 


1) Loe, cit., June, 1938, p. 32. 
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a forest. He tells of a little Bavarian village 
of 139 people or 26 households whose ‘‘wood 
lot” of only 63 acres yields the equivalent of 
about 134,000 board feet of lumber every year. 
The annual profit from the sale of wood prod- 
ucts and the leasing of hunting and fishing and 
other privileges is $1608.00. A per capita in- 
come of $11.57, or $62.00 per household. 

_ Mr. Brown also refers to an interesting fact 
of economic history, without however mention- 
ing the unfortunate English parallel. Most of 
the community forests of Germany came origi- 
nally from the old “village common’ idea of 
common property for pasture, for cattle, for 
horses and swine, and for sources of fuel wood, 
or what was called in German Wunn und 
Weide. In England, on the other hand, the en- 
closure of the commons robbed the cotters not 
alone of their ancient privileges, but drove 
them even out of their cottages and villages, 
providing thereby factory-industry with cheap 
hands. 

“In studying these communal forests,’ the 
writer of the article goes on to state, ‘fone finds 
that they have had a great influence on the wel- 
fare of the people themselves.”’ He hopes that 
knowledge of the facts may favor the ‘“estab- 
lishing of similar areas in the United States or 
any other country.” The Cook County Forest 
Preserves encircling Chicago, not referred to 
by Mr. Brown, represent a move in this direc- 
tion, although they are too exclusively dedicat- 
ed to recreation. Now that land is compara- 
tively cheap and the conservation policy well 
established (in the minds of politicians!), our 
more conservatively governed lesser communi- 
ties should consider the possibilities of acquir- 
ing and developing ‘‘wood lots” on a large scale. 


Reaction 


IFE appears to be something worse than a 
. mere nightmare to Paul Searle, a white 
collar worker, thoroughly disgusted with the 
hideous artificiality of our civilization. Al- 
though he “enjoys” a safe job and better pay 
than the average clerk of his age, he is op- 
pressed by the consciousness of the fact that 
“the majority of townspeople know no other 
life than the strife, irreligion, falseness, im- 
morality which they term ‘progress.’ ”’ Making 
the best use of the opportunity granted him to 
speak to the readers of the Catholic Herald, of 
London, he closes his denunciation of the pres- 
ent-day civilization with the admonition, ad- 
dressed to his fellow Catholics, “to embrace in- 
dustrialism less ardently.” For Paul Searle be- 
lieves: 
_ “It is becoming increasingly obvious that to live an 
integral Christian life in a modern city is well nigh im- 
possible, yet we still talk glibly of sanctifying the in- 
dustrial system.” 
While we agree with the young Englishman 
that the civilization of the present, highly arti- 
ficial, cannot satisfy the inherent cravings of the 


human heart and mind, nevertheless individuals 
exist who make it possible to live a Christian 
life even in a modern city. But they are the 
exception and not the rule, while a truly Chris- 
tian civilization would grant not a few but the 
majority of men and women the opportunity to 
live a full, joyous Christian life. Nor is there 
warrant, we believe, for Mr. Searle’s statement 
that “we still talk glibly of sanctifying the in- 
dustrial system.” 
There have been those who thought it pos- 
sible to disinfect, as it were, the existing eco- 
nomic system by subjecting it to an infiltration 
of Christian principles. The school of Miin- 
chen-Gladbach, and even Fr. Pesch until after 
the World War, inclined to the belief that Capi- 
talism could be reformed. But there was no 
thought of ‘“sanctifying the industrial system.” 
The Christian Social School, which continued 
to exist in Austria, was positive in this regard 
that nothing less than the elimination of Capi- 
talism from Society and the State would do. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


In the 33 months from July 1935 to March 
1938 more than 200,000 migrants ‘‘in need of 
manual employment” streamed west from the 
drought States along the highways to Califor- 
nia. The powerful impulse of droughts which 
reached catastrophic proportions in 1934 and 
1936 has forced these and other thousands to 
emigrate in search of economic opportunity. 
But the dramatic, compelling, and pervasive 
power of nature should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the presence of other deep-seated causes 
of the dislocation of those whom we have been 
accustomed to call ‘‘drought refugees.”’ 

Among these other causes are the accumu- 
lated forces of years of agricultural depression, 
and now the beginning of mechanization in the 
Cotton Belt. As mechanization spreads, substi- 
tuting machines for men, it bars the return of 
those expelled earlier by drought and by de- 
pression. It also dislodges more thousands of 
refugees. 

PAUL S. TAYLOR and EDWARD J. ROWELL 
in Monthly Labor Review") 


The National Wages and Hours Law which 
will take effect in a few weeks represents a 
revolution in our national legislation. We have, 
however, become so accustomed to revolution- 
ary changes that this new law has hardly caused 
a ripple. The law provides for the setting of 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
in industries entering into interstate commerce. 
From the steps taken so far, it is clear that the 
newly appointed administrator does not expect 
to bring about a Utopia in a short period of 


1) “Refugee Labor Migration to California, 1937.” 
Loe. cit., Aug. 1938, p. 240. 
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time. For the time being he will confine his 
efforts to two industries—cotton and tobacco. 
Boards will be appointed for other industries. 

The law as it stands is not ideal. The maxi- 
mum of 25 cents an hour that it fixed for all 
industries is very low. The fixing of wages in 
all industries is a tremendously difficult task. 
It is one of the most serious administrative re- 
sponsibilities ever undertaken by the national 
government. In view of the difficulties of se- 
curing competent personnel for such a task, 
one can understand the attitude of those who 
would set up a minimum wage by law and let 
it go at that. Probably the most useful result 
of the law will be to bring out into the open 
industries that are paying very low wages. 
When the conditions in many industries are ex- 
posed to the light of day, public opinion will 
take care of the rest. 


Catholic Charities Review') 


With the California Supreme Court’s ruling 
that the proposed amendment to the State con- 
stitution providing that every unemployed per- 
son over 55 should be paid $30 every Thursday 
in scrip is legal, so far as placing it on the No- 
vember ballot is concerned, California banking 
leaders have been thrown into a quandary. 

Placing the proposed amendment on the bal- 
lot is not tantamount to passage, of course, but 
the strength behind the proposal seems to be 
such that there is at least an even chance that 
it will pass. If it does, the State would be 
flooded by the first of January with the pension 
scrip to which a two-cent State stamp must be 
attached each week to make it circulate. With- 
out this stamp provision, the scrip is of a 
steadily depreciating value. The day it is issued 
it is worth one dollar, a week later, assuming 
the stamp is not attached, 98 cents and so on. 

Obviously, then, the banks cannot touch the 
stuff. To accept $100 of script in a deposit 
might mean that a bank would have to affix 
$2.00 worth of stamps before it could pass it 
on, even assuming that a depositor would accept 
the scrip from a bank. Nor can the banks ac- 
cept the scrip for discount, because the only 
way it can be exchanged for cash is by present- 
ing it at the end of a year with its full face 
value in stamps affixed. This would make a 
loan on scrip a liability rather than an asset. 

It ought not to be difficult for any intelligent 
person to understand this, but unfortunately 
the persons likely to vote for this monstrosity 
in the Fall elections are not overly bright else 
they would not vote for it at all. Hence, if the 
banks come out flatly against the plan explain- 
ing why the scrip cannot move in and out of the 
banks as does legal tender, it will do no good 
and possibly much harm. 

The American Banker?) 


1) September, 1938, pp. 201-2. : 
' 2) Ag reprinted in Dynamic America, Vol. VII, No. 


8, p. 21 and 26. 


If national self-sufficiency has become the in- 
ternationally accepted economic credo of all 
nations, we have a new concept in world po- 
litical relations. These political relations in 
turn react on economic activities, and the race 
for national economic independence very 
largely takes the place of former relations 
where good will and mutual trust were the basis 
of trade relations between nations. Autarchy, 
therefore, is an economic throw-back, a recru- 
descence of the walled city of the Middle Ages, 
the rural boundaries of medievalism being, in 
cee modern case, tariff walls and quota barri- 
cades. 


This economic atavism inevitably leads to 
war. The race in economic production having 
run its course, and having provided no satis- 
factory solution, compels the more predatory 
of the nations to devour their weaker brethren, 
in the hope that increment of actual or potential 
wealth, and larger populations, will give to the 
aggressor a preponderance in factors both for 
peace and for war. The economic revival of the 
early ’thirties has in no way eased the strain, 
but rather is now likely to cause greater ten- 
sion. The early ’thirties, having witnessed four 
wars, may now lead to more devastating wars 


in the late ’thirties. 
SEAN CAMPBELL, 
Treasurer, Irish Trade 
Union Congress 


It is now tacitly assumed in many quarters 
that Free Trade is no longer a matter of prac- 
tical politics. Discussion always seems to be 
directed at the possibility of a reduction in 
tariffs—and each country always hoped that the 
negotiation of reductions will leave it relative- 
ly better off than it was before. 

But we have seen several examples recently 
of what this tariff mentality means. Lanca- 
shire cotton has suffered one or two grievous 
blows by “minor” increases of customs on the 
part of countries within the Ottawa group— 
Australia, Africa, Egypt—and now it appears 
New Zealand is joining. There are strong ru- 
mors that New Zealand is to increase duties 
against British manufactures. 

One can sympathize with the Dominion’s de- 
sire to “insulate herself from the effects of a 
world depression.” But this.hardly seems the 
right way to proceed, in view of the country’s 
dependence on her export markets. Such action 
would add a strong argument to the British 
farmer’s plea for first place in his home mar- 
ket. One may doubt, however, whether a col- 
lection of insulated national economies can pro- 
vide an adequate remedy for world depressions. 
But when you have tariffs, this sort of thing is 


inevitable. The Producer’) 


1) Loe. cit., Journal of Co-operative Business, Man- 
chester, Eng. “New Zealand’s Tariffs,” June, 1938, p. 
148. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


The Government of Portugese India has giv- 
en permission under the Press Act for a new 
Catholic daily, called A Vida, to be published in 
Salcette. 

A good printing press has been installed at Margao 
city and the paper was announced to make its appear- 
ance on September 8th. 


During the present year Catholic broadcasts 
from Hong Kong have been doubled. Previ- 
ously the only regular broadcast was the music 
of the Mass and a sermon in English once a 
month. 

In January an additional series of monthly Chinese 
sermons was begun; now an additional “Sunday Eve- 
ning Epilogue” has been added. This consists of mu- 
sic, prayers and a short address. The different churches 
take it for a month at a time. 


A novel charity was recently inaugurated by 
the Liverpool Catholic Children’s Protective So- 
ciety, which has opened St. Joseph’s Heart Hos- 
pital School at Briars Hey, Rainhill. It is un- 
der the care of the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
who conduct similar Hospital Schools in the 
south of England. 

The children dealt with are girls up to 16 years of 
age and boys under eleven who are suffering from rheu- 
matism, mainly heart disease and chorea, and who need 
prolonged convalescence. In addition to the Medical 
Officer, a heart specialist attends the School, and, under 
his supervision, each case is graded by trained nurses 
and very careful charts and records are kept of the in- 
dividual case. During their stay, the children pass 
through a series of five grades, from the lowest, which 
consists of absolute rest in bed to the highest, in which 
the children are up all day except for a mid-day rest 
period and are leading what amounts to a normal life. 
Residence at the Hospital School is seldom less than 
three months, and varies according to the requirements 
of the case. 


The program prepared for the Symposium 
on Political and Social Philosophy, held at the 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana, on Nov. 
Ath and 5th, is remarkable both for the quality 
of the speakers and the subjects discussed by 
them. The first day of the meeting offered the 
following lectures: Integral Humanism and the 
Crisis of Modern Times, by Jacques Maritain, 
Paris; The Threat of State Absolutism, by Carl 
J. Friedrich, Harvard U.; The Church and the 
Garrison State, by Jerome G. Kerwin, U. of 
Chicago; Dictatorships and Economic Policy, 
by Ferdinand A. Hermens, U. of Notre Dame; 
The Rise and Fall of the Proletarian Utopia, by 
Goetz Briefs, Georgetown U., and Parties and 
the Common Good, by Mortimer J. Adler, U. 
of Chicago. 

On the second day an equally distinguished group of 
lecturers discussed problems no less timely and im- 
portant than those on the first day’s program: Politi- 
cal Religions of Today, by Waldemar Gurian, U. of 
Notre Dame; Problems Facing Catholic Rulers, by Des- 
mond Fitzgerald, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Irish Free State; Agrarianism and Politics, by Donald 
Davidson, Vanderbilt U.; The Concepts of Work and 
Workman, by Yves R. Simon, Lille, France, and U. of 


N. D.; Ownership and the Human Person, by Rev. Vir- 
gil Michel, St. John’s U., Minn., and The Eclipse of In- 
ternational Law, by Charles G. Fenwick, Bryn Mawr. 


Co-OPERATION 


Construction of a three million barrel refin- 
ery, capable of turning out 11 carloads of gaso- 
line, kerosene and tractor fuel each 24-hour day, 
is about to be begun by Consumers Co-operative 
Association of Kansas City, Mo. The plant, to 
cost over $500,000, is located in northwestern 
Kansas and will be in operation, it is hoped, by 
next spring. The undertaking is being financed 
largely by the 400 member-co-operatives in 8 
states which are supplied with petroleum prod- 
ucts and other goods and services by the C.C.A. 

This will be the first co-operative refinery in the 
United States, and the second one in North America. 
The other co-op refinery is located at Regina, Sask. 
In announcing the inauguration of the project Mr. How- 
ard A. Cowden, President of the C. C. A, explained: 

“The major oil companies are turning for profit to 
production, refining and pipe line operation, because 
margins in the field of distribution are growing nar- 
rower as the result of co-operative competition and 
other factors. If the co-operatives are to meet these 
changing conditions, they, too must put themselves in 
a position to claim the savings that come from refining 
and transportation, and, perhaps, later on production. 
They can do no less if they expect to compete in mar- 
keting with the major companies.” 


PUBLIC RELIEF 


The day is not so long gone when protestant 
England and protestant America believed pov- 
erty and begging in such countries as Italy 
and Spain due to Catholicism. They would find 
it no easy matter to explain the apparent ten- 
dency on the part of so many of the people of 
the two countries at present to cast themselves 
on relief so willingly and to accept it, not as a 
bitter alternative but as a “kind of social se- 
curity,” to quote Mr. Arthur Mudd, Relief Di- 
rector of New Jersey. 

““We’ve passed through the cycle when people worried 
about the stigma of going on relief,” Mr. Mudd said 
in an interview. “Instead, they now look upon State 
and city aid as a boon in which they have a right to 
share.” People, he said, were fast growing to feel that 
emergency relief administration was a regular func- 
tion of government—a permanent fount of wealth from 
which they could help themselves when unemployment 
struck. “This feeling,” he said, “has had a very bad 


moral effect and is a contributing factor in increasing 
the cost of relief.” 


THE HIGH Cost OF GOVERNMENT 

_ The National Administraticn’s financial poli- 
cles were attacked by President George Barton 
Cutten in his convocation address at the open- 
Ing of Colgate University on September 21. 
Asserting that they were “robbing the un- 
born,” he added: “Under the furtive guise of 
emergency relief, pump-priming, the sup- 
pressed third or any other catchy or conveni- 
ent phrase, specially manufactured for the oc- 
casion, billions of money, which the Adminis- 
tration did not have, have been borrowed and 
passed out as a loving anesthetic to preclude 
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any possibility of thinking among the masses.” 
The speaker declared the Nation was spending 

about $17,000,000,000 a year for Federal, 
State and local government—$530 for every fa- 
mily.” 

Presenting figures to show that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration was increasing the country’s indebtedness 
by $25,000,000,000, Dr. Cutten warned: “This, young 
men, is to be a millstone around your necks, and a 
legacy of liability to your children’s children. Even 
more appalling than the debt is the habit of spending 
which the government has contracted, and which cer- 


_tain classes of the people continue to expect. 


“It is trite to admit that conditions have changed; 
conditions have always changed, but the type of char- 
acter necessary to overcome obstacles and to’ battle 
with changed conditions has not changed.” Dr. Cutten 
wondered how democracy could be preserved. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
Speaking at a national conference on matern- 
ity and child welfare, held at Bristol recently, 
Mr. C. M. MacTunes, Reader of Imperial His- 


- tory at Bristol University, denounced birth con- 


trol as “‘a great vested interest battening on the 
gradual extermination of the British race.” 

“The grim fact is,” he said, “that medical science can- 
not abolish death, but birth can not only be reduced 
but entirely prevented. On the basis of the rate of de- 
cline in recent years it has been estimated that in a 
century from now the population of England and Wales 
will be 4,626,000. This means the collapse and extinc- 
tion of the British Empire and of the British people 
in the world.” 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


The attempt of the proponents of the Child 
Labor Amendment to force ratification by in- 
ducing State Legislatures to rescind their origi- 
nally unfavorable vote is now subject to revi- 
sion by the Federal Supreme Court. Two Ken- 
tuckians have submitted the case to this tri- 
bunal, contending that a State could act only 
once on a proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. The brief submitted to the Court 
challenges the right of Kentucky to ratify the 
amendment in 1937 after rejecting it in 1926. 
The Supreme Court consented last spring to re- 
view this case and a similar one from Kansas. 

More than one-fourth of the states have rejected the 


amendment since it was submitted by Congress in 1924. 
Ratification by three-fourths of the 48 states is neces- 


sary before the amendment can become effective. 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


The lectures at the well attended 17. annual 
summer school of the Tyneside (England) 
Council of Study Clubs were delivered by Fr. 
Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., D.D., of Blackrock Col- 
lege, Dublin. In the last of his addresses de- 
livered on this occasion, “The final Consequenc- 
es of Revolt against the Mystical Body of 
Christ,” the speaker animadverted to the Jews. 
Having said that the impression of one nation 
on another leads to terrible disorder, he ex- 
plained: 


“The struggle from Calvary on is a struggle between 
the supreme authority of the Mystical Body, suprana- 


the ultimate advantage of the community. 


[3] 


tional and supernatural, and the Jewish national entity. 
The Impression of the Jewish national form is bound to 
lead to disorder. With the death of Our Lord on Cal- 
vary the Jewish nation set up its national entity.” 


_ Speaking of the disastrous effects of Jewish opposi- 
tion to God, he said that decay in the belief of God was 
wide-spread amongst the Jews and morally it was en- 
evitable that a nation which opposed God should suffer 
decay in the process. Their actions were such as de- 
nied the fall, and they would continue to revolt against 
the supernatural life. 


LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE 


The Board of Public Contracts has recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Labor a schedule 
of minimum wage rates for the Portland Ce- 
ment Industry, ranging from 40 cents an hour 
in nine Southern states to 65 cents in Washing- 
ton State. 

If approved by the Secretary, the rates will be in- 
corporated in contracts for the purchase of cement by 


the Government. The industry was given fourteen days 
to file objections. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Advisory Council on Social Security, 
which makes recommendations to Congress and 
the President, met in Washington at a time 
when many candidates for election throughout 
the country were advocating pension schemes 
which the President has by inference called 
“Utopian.” Such suggestions as “Thirty Dol- 
lars Every Thursday” and the Townsend Plan 
are seen as competitors of the Social Security 
Act. 

Largely to ward off such unofficial pension schemes, 
the Advisory Council considered the wisdom of extend- 
ing old-age insurance to some 5,000,000 farm and do- 
mestic workers, paying benefits to a potential claim- 
ant’s widow or his dependent children, paying benefits 
both to man and wife. Increasing the amount of the 
payments now permitted under the Act, and also low- 
ering the age limit, which is now 65, were both con- 
sidered. 

Out of the Council’s meetings will come recommen- 
dations to Congress and the President that may re- 
sult in more pension money for the country’s aged. 


POPULATION 


The annual report of Dr. G. P. McCarthy, 
Medical Officer of Health for County Clare, Ire- 
land, covers, among other subjects, “the de- 
cline of rural population” and “late marri- 
ages.” As regards marriages Dr. McCarthy 
states that the number contracted in the Coun- 
ty during the year reported on (1937), showed 
an increase of 44 over the figures of 1936, but 
in every rural area the population was dimin- 
ishing and inquiries addressed to the teachers 
revealed the fact that the numbers on the rolls 
were dropping rapidly. 


There would appear to be of late a great reluctance 
on the part of members of the agricultural community 
to contract marriages, although financially in a posi- 
tion to do so. Late marriages are an undesirable fea- 
ture of this section of the population. Such conserva- 
tism, although indicative of a high sense of responsi- 
bility, must be deprecated as a factor oes eee 

was 0 
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vital importance, the report adds, that the marriage 
rate should at least be brought up to the general mar- 
riage rate for the whole country. This decline in the 
Co. Clare marriage rate is also occurring in two other 
districts in Ireland and, strange to say, the whole three 
areas contain some of the very richest land in the coun- 


HA 


COMMUNAL FORESTS 
Municipal ownership of forests is new to our 
country. It is in Georgia several excellent ex- 
amples of this kind exist. Newman, in Co- 
weta County, has 1,000 acres on which 100,- 
000 pine trees have been planted. A man- 
agement plan and adequate fire protection have 
been provided by the Georgia Forest Service. 
Improvement thinnings have been made which 
have saved the community about $1,000 which 
otherwise would have been expended for fuel 

for the poorer families on relief. 


Manchester, in Meriwether County, has a community 
forest of about 1,800 acres established primarily to 
protect its city water supply. In 1934 the CCC planted 
100,000 longleaf and loblolly pines on the open lands, 
and during 1938 the WPA planted 86,000 pine and black 
locust seedlings purchased by the city for planting pur- 
poses. The community forest project is spreading in 
the South, and notable progress has been made. 


MIGRATORY LABORERS 


The British Ministry of Labor recently is- 
sued, in the Labour Gazette, the results of an 
analysis of the character and extent of labor 
migration from one area to another within 
Great Britain. The figures serve to show very 
clearly the direction of the movement, as well 
as its absolute dimensions. 


For example, of all the adult males who had 
their first insured jobs in Wales 16 percent had 
moved into other areas by 1937; and over 40,000 
of these Welshmen had moved to London or the South- 
East. From the Northern division 18 percent of the 
men had moved elsewhere, and nearly 42,000, or over 
50 percent, had migrated to London or the South-Kast. 
Of men working in London and the South-East over 10 
percent had started their industrial careers in other 
regions. Migration was on a smaller scale among 
women than among men, except from Wales. It was 
also smaller among juveniles, but in their case there 
has not been time for the tendency to migrate to exert 
its full force. 


CATHOLIC VOCATIONAL GUILDS 


While recording as a fact that the relations 
of the Guild of Catholic Printers, of England, 
with the Trade Unions of the country were 
cordial, the organization’s congress “of spiri- 
tual, business and social events,” conducted at 
London earlier in the fall, adopted the follow- 
ing statement of policy, evidently intended to 
clarify its position: 

“The Guild of St. John is an association of printers 
and members of the allied trades whose bond of union 
is derived from their brotherhood in the Catholic Faith 
and who desire their working lives to be an expression 
of that faith. It seeks to promote their spiritual and 
temporal well-being by means of religious exercises and 


Dytne study and application of Catholic social prin- 
ciples. 


“While maintaining that religion alone can provide 
a completely satisfactory basis for the organization of 
social life, the Guild will in general be prepared to sup- 
port efforts of any secular association of employers or 
employed, or of the Joint Industrial Council, having 
for their objects the improvement of working condi- 
tions, the raising of the standard of workmanship and 
the prosperity of the trade as a whole. : 

“Membership of the Guild is thus in no way incom- 
patible with membership of any association recognized 
by the Joint Industrial Council of the Printing and Al- | 
lied Trades.” ee, 

The meeting also approved the Statutes which in ad- 
dition to providing for the Guild’s government stipu- 
lates that it be known as “The Printing and Allied 
Trades Guild of St. John the Evangelist”; that mem- 
bership be open to all Catholic men and women occu- 
pied in any capacity whatsoever in the Printing and 
Allied Trades. 


ASSISTANCE TO YOUTH 


To meet a particular need the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has evolved a plan for providing as- 
sistance to youth unable to find employment and 
in necessitous circumstances. Appropriations 
are made to individual provinces, provided the © 
latter allot the same amount of money, for the 
“Youth Training Program.” The provinces 
submit training projects to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and upon approval by that body begin 
the work of preserving the morale of Canada’s 
youth. 

All young people between the ages of 18 and 30 who 
are not employed are eligible for participation in the 
various projects. Last year seven of the nine provinces 
held courses in forestry, “not to train foresters but 
rather to fit young men for work somewhat akin to 
forestry and accustom them to outdoor life.” In a num- 
ber of provinces mine training courses were given; On- 
tario, for example, offered instruction in the technical 
phases of mining as well as the practical training. Al- 
most every person who completed the training in On- 
tario and Nova Scotia secured employment. 

Agricultural training was offered, particularly in the 
western part of the country, while in some cities train- 
ing was provided by apprenticing the men in different 
trades and industries. Included among the women’s 
courses were care and management of the home, food, 
cooking, child care, dairying and poultry, handicrafts 
and the repair of clothing. 


FREEMASONRY 


The press of Poland is conducting a vigorous 
drive against Freemasonry. According to 
newspaper reports there are some 2,000 peo- 
ple in the Masonic lodges of the Grand Orient, 
the Supreme Lodge of French Masonry, athe- 
istic and radical, and about 4,000 in the Jewish 
lodges of Buei Brith, in the Oddfellows’ lodges 
and in others. . 


A measure forbidding the participation by Poles in 
Freemasonry has been submitted to Parliament. 


LUXURY 


euite average weekly attendance at cinemas 
a Great Britain is estimated at 23,000,000 peo- 
ple. 


_ There are about 4,800 halls with an ageregat - 
Ing capacity of 4,500,000. The amount of eee 
goes into cinema box-offices every year is £44,000,000. 


heard this. 
‘police ambulance came and took him to jail and 


him part of my wages for his support. 
this opportunity to demonstrate to him the per- 


Dee Tei sTUDIES AND NOTES 


Fr. Albert Mayer’s Rise to the 
Priesthood 
By His Brother, Adolph Mayer, Professor 
of Music, McKeesport, Pa. 
(Concluded) 

‘4 \HE second wife (by a squire marriage of 
course) proved to be a veritable Xan- 
_thippe. My father, having become an 
invalid, could not support her according to her 
standards. One night, when he returned home 


from work (he was able to do some work), , 


she was gone, having eloped with another 
man, taking every article of furniture be- 
longing to our father. The deportment of 
this woman rendered a home impossible for 
the children; we all scattered to the four 
winds. Father now led the life of a her- 
mit, living in penury in forsaken abodes, brok- 
en in body and spirit. I alone had remained in 
Pittsburgh and as soon as I heard of his plight 
hastened to him, provided him with a re- 
spectable home and remained with him as 
long as conditions permitted. However, mat- 
ters were aggravated because of my father’s 
constant indulgence in alcohol; things finally 
became unbearable and means had to be found 
to get him into some institution. I wrote to 
my brother in St. Meinrad, recounting the pre- 
carious condition of our father’s case. Albert 
suggested the Little Sisters of the Poor to me 
and wrote to our father pleading with him to 
abide by my arrangement to that effect. Fath- 
er strongly rebelled against such a procedure. 
It required a strong, I might almost say provi- 
dential, blow to bring him out of his socialistic 
delirium, and take him away from his godless 
friends. This blow came almost upon the heels 
of his refusal to enter the institution. 

He had recently been attending anarchistic 
meetings again. On the way home from one 
of these gatherings, in company with a num- 
ber of his socialistic friends, he fell fainting 
from weakness along the way. Several of his 
companions wanted to help him, but the leader 
of the band, supposed to be his best friend, 
shouted: “Let the old dog lay!” My father 
They left him lying there, and the 


subsequently to the hospital. 

I was compelled by work to live on the out- 
skirts of the city, away from my father, and 
consequently did not hear of his plight until 
the following day, when I read it in the news- 
paper. Needless to say, pity and filial senti- 
ments drove me at once to his bedside. His 
case was not serious, simply the result of dissi- 
pation, but it seemed to have the effect of hand- 
writing on the wall. At first he was somewhat 


disgruntled because I was not residing with 


him and did not return on the usual day to give 
I took 


niclous teaching of Marxism, viz., that with 
the birth of a child all filial and parental obli- 
gations cease, and that the socialist régime as- 
sumes all responsibility for the further develop- 
ment of the offspring. The Sunday prior 
to the incident previously mentioned I had come 
home, like a faithful son, to provide for his 
wants out of my small earnings. Not finding 
him at home, I began to make the rounds of his 
usual haunts, since I had to return to work by 
train soon afterwards. I found him with his 
anarchistic colleagues in the secret antecham- 
ber of a saloon. Because a meeting was in 
progress, I was refused admittance at first. 
However, as my father still harbored the dream 
that he might make at least one of his sons a 
Socialist, he thought it a splendid opportunity 
to have Mr. Bauer, their leader, enthuse me 
with a picture of their future fool’s paradise. 
Therefore I was admitted to the meeting, at 
which red handkerchiefs were much in evi- 
dence; my father assumed the responsibility 
for my silence. Since my only object in see- 
ing my father was to give him part of my 
weekly wages, I told him so at once, informing 
him likewise that my train back to my place of 
work was leaving shortly and that haste was 
necessary. But father, accustomed to military 
discipline in his treatment of his sons, com- 
manded me to stay and listen to Mr. Bauer’s 
address. I paused for a moment to listen to 
this radical harangue, the tone of which was 
of course calculated to appeal to a young man’s 
sense of liberty. Mr. Bauer resumed: accord- 
ing to socialistic doctrines everybody -was free 
from parental and filial obligations, the deca- 
logue was purely human invention, etc. I 
looked at my watch and interrupted Mr. 
Bauer’s last quotation, reminding my father 
that I had come on an impulse of filial duty, 
that my time was up. My father even more 
sternly repeated his command that I stay. At 
this moment my manhood asserted itself. In 
plain terms I condemned the speech addressed 
to me, as far as it had gone, as absurd and pre- 
posterous, suitable not to the innate nature of 
a human being as God had created it, but to 
some unborn demoniac monster. 

Turning quickly to my father, I added: 
“Since you defend this perversity so fanatically, 
then let us live like Socialists. I have five dol- 
lars in my pocket for you, but you have not. 
given me a chance to give it to you. You have 
just now reminded me in drastic terms that I 
have no further obligation to you; you have 
abolished the Fourth Commandment. I owe 
you nothing! My time is up! I must go! Auf 
Wiedersehen!” After saying this I had to make 
my exit as quickly as possible, for the mob had 
started to rush toward me, howling ferociously. 

To me this was-a painful episode, and no 
doubt even more so to my father, for it had 
robbed him of money needed for the coming 
week. But the lesson had to be taught him, 
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and I felt it was providential, because it broke 
the ice. Two weeks later my father was aban- 
doned in a fainting condition in the street by 
his socialistic companions, as I have previously 
mentioned. Only then did his heart open to 
reason. He felt the full force of my argument 
when I asked: ,,Wo sind denn Eure Weltver- 
besserer?”’ (Where are your world-reformers 
now?) Strongly moved, he admitted his folly 
in associating so long with that band of cold- 
blooded, godless enemies of mankind. Father 
was not heartless or devoid of all religious feel- 
ing. During periods of mental turmoil he 
prayed, and even visited a church once in a 
while. Likewise, he admonished us to go to 
church. Never a complete atheist, he had a 
noble, chivalrous heart, and was charitably in- 
clined. 

Thus the last appeal of Fr. Mayer (he was 
now a priest), to whom I had reported these 
happenings, made a strong impression. My 
father promised me, as I stood at his bedside 
at the hospital, that he would comply with 
every order his priest-son might see fit to give. 
My brother, Fr. Mayer, had been communicat- 
ing with the Little Sisters of the Poor and had 
persuaded them to suspend the age limit (fath- 
er was not yet 60 years old), and admit our 
father. 


My brother had left the Benedictine Order, 

chiefly in order that he might be able to con- 
tribute to the support of his father, and pos- 
sibly to be in a position to offer him some spir- 
itual guidance and consolation, the opportuni- 
ty for which presented itself very shortly af- 
terwards. About two weeks after father had 
entered the Little Sisters of the Poor, I received 
a letter from him in which he reported jubi- 
lantly he had at last found true ‘‘Socialism.” 
The Sisters, against whom he had always been 
prejudiced, he called angels. My brother had 
won the battle, which he had been waging by 
correspondence ever since he had left home to 
study for the priesthood. 

At this time Albert was still undecided as to 
where to read his first mass. The Sister Su- 
perior and I urged him to say it at the institu- 
tion, since our father was now an inmate there. 
Father was delighted with the idea; he was 
proud of the chance to prove to his friends that 
he was the father of a man elevated to the high 
state of the priesthood, able to preside at the 
Altar of God. He himself now appealed to Al- 
bert to accept the invitation of the Mother Su- 
perior. My brother consented, and came from 
St. Louis, where he had been ordained on Sep- 
tember 23, 1891. The Sister Superior invited 
certain friends of the institution to be present 
on the occasion and I had invited many old 
friends of my brother and our family. And So, 
on the following Sunday, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, Albert offered the holy 
sacrifice at the Altar for the first time. 
Throughout the mass father shed tears of joy; 


-clical. 


both he and myself, as well as many of our 
friends, received Communion from my broth- 
er’s hand, and later his blessing. The collection 
yielded nearly $600, which my brother immedi- 
ately donated to the institution. Embracing 
Albert after years of estrangement, father 
cried: “This is the happiest day of my life.” 

Thus, instead of becoming a pioneer in the 
Socialist movement, Albert became a pioneer 1n 
social justice, true Socialism, if the term may 
be permitted, as understood by the Church, as 
taught by Pope Leo XIII in his great Ency- 
True, my brother was attracted to the 
idea of social justice while sitting on his fath- 
er’s knee, absorbing from his speeches the good 
in Socialism and applying it in a Christian 
spirit. 

I feel that my brother’s calling to the priest- 
hood was spontaneous and providential. His 
will was strong, but always good. Whenever 
my other brother and I would engage in boyish 
pranks at home, Albert always dissented from 
the idea. After he had grown to manhood, his 
personality was remarkable for its magnetic 
quality, his attitude was calm and unruffled. 
To flattery and the advancements of the other 
sex he remained at all times indifferent. He 
had set for himself a high goal and despite 
many difficulties which space does not permit 
me to mention in full, he accomplished his pur- 
pose with an almost miraculous grace. His 
career as a priest has been duly chronicled else- 
where, and may be summed up, in the words of 
Rev. Father Anthony Strauss, who preached the 
masterly sermon at the funeral mass: “He 
went about doing good!’’!) 


A Pioneer Dairyman 


HE services the late Professor T. L. Haec- 
ker, “The Father of Dairying in Minne- 
sota,” rendered agriculture, particularly 

in the State referred to, are discussed at some 
length by Mr. Everett E. Edwards, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in the June issue 
of Minnesota History. “It was in 1891,” he 
writes, “when the farmers were groping for a 
solution of their agricultural dilemma [brought 
about by a number of circumstances, among 
which constant single-cropping was not the 
least], that the man who was destined to be 
known as the ‘Father of Dairying in Minne- 
sota’ began the twenty-seven years of leader- 
ship and direction which helped the State to 
become one of the world’s greatest centers of 
butter production, both in quantity and quali- 
ty.” Continuing, Mr. Edwards states: 


1) Note: The account of Fr. Mayer’s studies for th 
priesthood, published in Part I last month, emitted ee 
tion of his study with the Precious Blood Fathers at 
Rakes iaee§ oe mes a ae he pursued his theological 
course a - Meinrad’s, Ind., prior to hi ination i 
St. Louis. Ed. 0) 3, civamumen 4 ius eae ne 
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“A knowledge of the background of Profes- 
sor Theophilus Levi Haecker is essential for an 
understanding of his contributions. He was 
born of German immigrant stock, the fourth of 
twelve children, in a log cabin in Medina Coun- 
ty, Ohio, on May 4, 1846. Seven years later, 
his parents moved to Cottage Grove in Dane 
County, Wisconsin, where he received his 
initial training in the line of agriculture to 
which he contributed so much. Years later, 
Professor Haecker made reference to this fact 
in the following words: 

““Mother was an expert buttermaker, and her butter 
was always spoken for by the year by the best custo- 
mers in Madison at highest prices. She was my teach- 
er not only in dairy manufacture, but in production. I 
put up the first cow shed on the old farm... . Under 
her direction we gradually built up quite a nice little 
dairy. Cattle then were grazing on the Commons, so 
I had to go for the cows while they were at large dur- 
ing the summer. Mother was superlatively orderly, 
neat, and industrious, and having spent so much of my 
younger days with her I received a training which was 
very helpful in my personal experience in dairying.’ ’’1) 
_ Haecker’s was indeed a remarkable life and 
in after years he was accorded many honors. 
“In 1923,” Mr. Edwards reports, “the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin honored him as a na- 
tional leader in the fields of co-operative dairy- 
ing and cattle feeding. Six years later, a poll 
conducted by the Dairy Farmer, a magazine 
with a national circulation, selected Professor 
Haecker as one of the ten scientists of the 
world who had made the most outstanding con- 
tributions to the dairy industry.” The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where Haecker taught dairy 
husbandry from 1891 to 1918, dedicated the 
new Dairy Building of the College of Agricul- 
ture to his memory in 1925. 


COLLECTANEA 


HE Polish R. C. Union of America has 
set a good example to other racial groups 
in our country by founding its Archives 

and Museum in Chicago. Both are well sus- 
tained, we gather from the list of supporting 
and regular members, some 450 in number. 
There are three classes of membership, support- 
ing members paying $5 a year, while regular 
members pay but one dollar. The fee for per- 
petual membership is $100.00. 

We have long contended the C. V. should organize 
a Historical Section, to be sustained by institutions, 
men and women especially interested in historical re- 
search and study. While in the beginning it might be 
desirable merely to continue the Historical Section of 
the Central Blatt, ultimately a separate publication, a 
quarterly furnished free to all members of the Section 
and whomsoever might wish to receive it at a subscrip- 
tion price of $1.00 a year, should be devoted to the pro- 
motion of historical research. 

The Historical Library of the C. V., one of the most 
unique collections of books, brochures, newspapers, 
magazines, manuscripts, etc., of its kind in the coun- 
try, is sufficient warrant for a departure of this nature. 
But it saddens one to take up the magazines published 


1) Loe. cit., Vol. 19, No. 2, p. 149. 


by State Historical Societies and to discover how large 
the number of local (county) societies of this nature 
is, while so important and extensive an element of the 
population as ours is does so little to foster and culti- 
vate the history of our people in the United States. 


As far as we have been able to discover, the 
late Gustav Duvernoy, of Houston, Texas, 
has been overlooked as a contributor to the 
literature of Texas. Through the courtesy of 
his two daughters, Henrietta and Emma Du- 
vernoy, the Library of the C. V. has come into 
possession of a volume of his stories, published 
by Friedrich Pustet, of Regensburg, in 1868, 
under the title: “Freude nach Leid, oder Die 
Ansiedler in Texas. Texanisches Lebensbild, 
nach Quellen bearbeitet von Gustav Duvernoy.” 
The book of 330 pages is dedicated “respect- 
fully and gratefully to my friend and patron, 
the Rev. Fr. Joseph Anstatt, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Galveston and Pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church at Galveston (Tex.).” 

Duvernoy, who must also be named among 
the publishers of German newspapers in Texas, 
was born in Montbeliard, France, on July 18, 
1830. But the greater part of his education he 
received in Germany prior to his arrival in 
America in the early fifties of the last century. 
At Galveston, where Duvernoy made his home 
for a number of years, he taught at St. Mary’s 
College and the Ursuline Convent, He was also 
organist and choir director at the Cathedral 
there until his removal, with his family, to 
Houston in 1863. He attained to a great age 
and departed this life in the latter city on June 
24, 1917, active almost to the end of his days 
as teacher and registrar in the Central High 
School of Houston. 


Several volumes of German newspapers, edited by 
Duvernoy, are now also in the C. V. Library, a gift of 
his daughters. Unfortunately, they do not possess any 
of the numerous articles and novels their father con- 
tributed to newspapers and magazines at various times. 
We incline to the belief, that the Deutsche Hausschatz, 
published by Pustet, at Regensburg, who brought out 
the novel referred to, probably contains other stories 
and accounts of life in Texas by this writer. 


Unfortunately, the late Arthur Preuss did 
not carry out what, at one time he had intended 
to do: write the history of Cahenslyism. This 
exceedingly important and interesting episode 
in the annals of the Church in America needs 
an objective presentation, compiled sine ira et 
studio. 

The centennary of Cahensly’s birth occurred this year, 
on October 28, while he departed this life on the 25th 
of December, 1923. Having observed the misery of the 
emigrants departing from Havre in France for Amer- 
ica, Cahensly set on foot an agitation for the protec- 
tion of Catholics leaving their native lands for countries 
oversea. He became the founder of the Raphael’s So- 
ciety and ultimately, in 1898, organized the first aid 
extended to Catholic seamen, to which the care of 
Italian casuals in Germany was added a year later. 


The Cahensly family originated in Switzer- 
land, in the village of Seth, Kanton Grisson, 
whose inhabitants are of a race apart. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rey. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Herman Spiegel, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, Anthony Fischer, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis, John J. Jantz, Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore; Bernard Schwegmann, San Antonio; Ed- 
ward Kirchen, San Francisco; Michael Mohr, Col- 
wich, Kan.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; 
William A. Schmit, St. Louis. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, 
Ark.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; Frank 
Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore.; Frank Stifter, Carnegie, 
Pa.; Frank Wurdack, Columbus, O. 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John BHibeck, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

The C.B.&8.J. is indexed in the Cath. Magazine In- 
dex section of The Catholic Bookman. 


An Experiment in Social Education 


The Minnesota Central Verein Institute 
for Social Study 


I 


| Basie RHEE its fifth consecutive year of 
operation this fall, the Minnesota Central 
Verein Institute for Social Study conducted at 
St. John’s University is now firmly established 
as a result of its pioneering activity in this 
field of education. At first the Institute was 
somewhat of an experiment, and although even 
yet no great predictions are made for the fu- 
ture, it may truthfully be said that it has defi- 
nitely proved itself and has contributed much 
to the study groups affiliated with the organiz- 
ation. 

The Institute for Social Study is unique in 
that it is not only a study club, it is a study 
club for leaders of study clubs. It was organ- 
ized as a means whereby to instill sound prin- 
ciples and practical plans for social reorgani- 
zation into the minds of leaders of the various 


C. V. study groups in Minnesota. Delegates 
from affiliated societies attend the monthly 
meeting at St. John’s and return to their units 
with added information and new ideas; 1n this 
way the C. V. of Minnesota has greatly in- 
creased the effectiveness of the study clubs and 
societies in that State. And the Social Insti- 
tute has without doubt made its influence felt. 

The Institute was the outgrowth of discus- 
sions between Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., dean 
of the College at St. John’s, and Mr. Alphonse 
Matt, associate editor of The Wanderer, Cath- 
olic weekly of St. Paul. Mr. Matt, who con- 
ceived the idea, was at that time chairman of 
the Youth Committee of the Minnesota Branch 
of the Central Verein. It was intended the So- 
cial Institute would become the major endeavor 
of the committee. Subsequent success more 
than justified early hopes, and the work soon 
became the most important educational enter- 
prise conducted by the State Branch. 

The organization of the Institute is simple. 
From October to June week-end meetings are 
held once each month, at St. John’s Abbey. 
About 20 to 25 delegates attend the sessions, 
although originally it was planned to limit the 
number to 12. The $2.50 fee is borne jointly 
by the State Branch and the local society; this 
fee covers the cost of four meals, lodging and a 
mimeographed report of the lectures. The at- 
tendance at each meeting is increased by the 
presence of students and seminarians, as well 
as members of the faculty of St. John’s. Those 
students who participate actively in the ses- 
sions receive additional class credits for their 
work. 

The lectures begin on Saturday afternoon, at 
which time two are given; each lecture is fol- 
lowed by a discussion. In the evening before 
meeting for the final lecture of the day, the 
delegates attend benediction services. On Sun- 
day they go to an early high mass, receiving 
Holy Communion in a body. Two more lec- 
tures are given before dinner, while the final 
session takes place in the afternoon. The week- 
end is concluded for the delegates with a busi- 
ness meeting. Considerable interest is aroused 
in the program by the discussions which follow 
each lecture; frequently they are provocative 
of many practical ideas. The lectures usually 
take about half an hour, with a _ similar 
amount of time allotted for discussion. 


While the first group of delegates spent three 
years in completing their training course, a 
new schedule calling for a two-year course has 
been adopted. During the first year lectures 
are heard on fundamental principles, while the 
second year is devoted to the practical applica- 
tion of these principles. The members of the 
faculty, who have given generously of their 
time to the work of the Institute, prepare the 
lectures of the first year, but many papers read 
the next year are the work of the students and 
delegates. A number of the meetings are ad- 


dressed by outside speakers. So far the dele- 
gates have heard, among others, Christopher 
Hollis and Arnold Lunn, English writers and 
lecturers, and Peter Maurin of the Catholic 
Worker Movement. And especially during the 
second year specialists in a particular field be- 
ing discussed, such as Credit Unions, co-opera- 
tion, etc., are invited to relate their experiences 
and activities. 

During the first year the lectures are devoted, 
as mentioned previously, to a consideration of 


- general principles underlying the social ques- 


tion. The principles of Scholastic philosophy 
and the papal encyclicals provide the founda- 
tion for these lectures. A study of cultural and 
economic principles occupies the delegates for 
cone semester, while political principles are 
studied the second term. Among the general 
topics in the first category might be human 
rights, social life in general, property and own- 
ership, capitalism, social reconstruction, money, 
etc. Each of these subjects is subdivided into 
topics for individual sessions. For instance, 
capitalism might be considered under its na- 
ture, growth and development, benefits from 
or the possibility of its reform. 

(To be concluded) 

EMERSON HYNES 
Winnebago, Minn. 


The Vincennes R. L. Conference 


“THE program of the sixteenth annual Cath- 

olic Rural Life Conference was so em- 
barrassingly rich, while it was held in an at- 
tractively historical environment, that it seems 
almost impossible to do it justice. From Satur- 
day, the 24th of September, until Wednesday 
evening, September 28th, there was hardly a 
time of the day, except between midnight and 
nine o’clock of the next morning, when partici- 
pants in the convention were not at a loss which 
of the meetings scheduled for a particular hour 
they should attend. 

It was, in other words, a varied and exten- 
sive program the Executive Secretary of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Rev. 
James A. Byrnes, had prepared for this occa- 
sion. The number of Bishops attending, as well 


as the large number of priests, Sisters and lay 


people, gave proof of the widespread interest 
aroused among the Catholics of our country by 
the Conference since its inauguration at St. 
Louis a little over a decade ago. Moreover, the 
welcome extended by the Bishop of Indianap- 


-olis, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, in whose epis- 


copal See the historical City of Vincennes is lo- 
cated, contributed not a little to the happy spirit 
that prevailed on all occasions. The local com- 
mittee had also done its part well in spite of 
what must have seemed insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the beginning. We hope to be able to 
refer to some of the particular features and ad- 


- dresses delivered on this occasion in future is- 
- sues of our magazine. 
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But even now we wish to call attention to the 
selection of Spokane, Washington, as the con- 
vention city for next year’s annual conference. 
Most Rev. Charles D. White, Bishop of Spo- 
kane, who has extended the invitation to con- 
duct the convention for the first time in the Far 
West, has proven himself an interested friend 
of the Conference, many of whose meetings he 
has attended. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


HE annual meeting of Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States held at 
Washington last month gave new impetus to the 
Catholic Youth Movement by appointing an 
Episcopal Committee on Youth. This com- 
mittee, co-operating with the Administration 
Board of the Natl. Cath. Welfare Conference, is 
empowered to set up a National Catholic Youth 
Council, of which the Director of the N. C. W. 
C. Catholic Youth Bureau will serve as execu- 
tive secretary. 

Full authority was given the committee to seek af- 
filiations in all dioceses of the country, with the ap- 
proval of the Ordinary of each See. It is expected di- 
ocesan directors will be appointed by the various Or- 


dinaries to take charge of all youth activities and to 
co-operate with the general committee. 


Ok ok 


Some 2500 of Ohio’s young rural youth met 
in a five-day conference at Ohio State Univer- 
sity recently to discuss the general theme, “‘Per- 
sonal Development in Rural Life.’”’ The dele- 
gates represented 4-H clubs, youth councils, 
farm bureau, granges, vocational agriculture 
and home economics classes, and rural churches. 

Subjects studied were “Choosing Your Life’s Work,” 
“Personality Development,” “Courtship and Marriage,” 
“Family Relationships,” “Co-operative Living in a De- 
mocracy,”’ “Program Planning for Young People,” and 
“The Community.” Presentation of each subject by an 
authoritative speaker was followed by group discussion 
in 19 sectional meetings, and then by a forum period 
with the speaker again. 

A few days after the close of the conference 
the 24th annual 4-H club congress was held on 
the University grounds, attended by some 2000 
young people. Among subjects discussed at 
this convention were “Choosing Careers,” ‘‘Per- 
sonal Appearance,” and “Visualizing Agricul- 
tural Problems.” 

4 Do 

A number of significant resolutions were 
adopted by the congress of 600 delegates to the 
first Canadian Catholic Youth Union, held at 
Ottawa on Oct. 8-10. The Union recommended 
rural youth be provided facilities for agricul- 
tural education. An appeal was sent to the 
Government authorities to encourage co-opera- 
tive enterprises and “facilitate the establish- 
ment of selected youth groups on abandoned 
lands.” 


Young Catholic workers were advised to join labor 
organizations “that are based upon a sound doctrine of 
labor, and dedicated to the true welfare of their mem- 
bers.” Deploring the enactment of legislation making 
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divorce easier to obtain, the delegates also condemned 
all materialistic and pagan doctrines and movements 
“which involve or imply the denial of God, the deifica- 
tion of collectivity or of the State or of the race, with 
the consequent degradation of the human person, and 
the denial of the primacy of spiritual values—under 
whatever names these doctrines and movements are 
known.” Participation of Canadians in extra-territorial 
wars was opposed, although the question was referred 
to the national executive committee for further study. 

Many distinguished speakers were heard during the 
three-day conference. The mass meeting on the second 
day was attended by Cardinal Villeneuve, the Apostolic 
Delegate, three other Archbishops, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, the Mayor of Ottawa, and other dignitaries, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. 

ok 

The proper method of conducting initiations 
into sodalities and other youth organizations, 
and the need for some knowledge of parliamen- 
tary law are stressed by Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer in his monthly activities letter to 
societies participating in the C. V. Youth Move- 
ment. Initiations should be held preferably in 
Church, Fr. Bruemmer maintains, so that the 
aspirant to membership will be impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion. j 

A modicum of information concerning parli- 
amentary law is essential, the letter states, in 
order to keep the meeting within the proper 
bounds and to expedite the transaction of busi- 
ness. It should not become an end in itself, but 
should serve as a means to conduct, a meeting 
efficiently. Enclosed in the communication was 
a short synopsis of the basic principles and 
rules of parliamentary procedure. 

Activities suggested for the month of November in- 
clude special prayer for the poor souls, the inaugura- 
tion of a small publication by individual organizations, 
and as recreational activity the sponsorship of a social 
near Thanksgiving. Other suggestions are the read- 
ing of the chapter on “Rural Catholic Youth,” from “A 
Guide for the Training of Catholic Youth for Catholic 
Action,” the study of the armistice and Thanksgiving, 
and the organization of bowling and basketball teams. 

ae 6 ae 

With greater frequency than at any time in 
the past several years Catholic organizations 
are sponsoring Catholic Days, similar in many 
respects to the old “Katholiken Tage,” so popu- 
lar particularly among German Catholic socie- 
ties in the last century. The newer types, how- 
ever, differ in one important respect from their 
prototypes. More and more of them are ar- 
ranged exclusively for young people. 

; A gathering of this nature was the Catholic Day held 
in Charleston, Mo., on Oct. 9th at St. Henry’s Parish. 
Approximately 1000 young people from all parts of 
Southeastern Missouri participated in the program, con- 
sisting of a solemn field mass, a series of addresses in 
the afternoon, concluding with Benediction services. 

. A feature of the afternoon assembly was the ama- 
teur program presented by representatives of the so- 


dalities present, each group being limited to two en- 


trants. 
ok *k * 


Youth sections of various C. V. State Branch- 
es are beginning in earnest the work outlined 
at the recent annual conventions. The New 
Jersey section, for example, has announced its 
intention to sponsor a variety show and dance 


early in December, in the city of Newark. This 
undertaking is the first venture of the Youth 
Activities Committee, composed of young men 
and women in societies affiliated with the C. V. 
and C. W. U. of that State. The committee, of 
which Mr. Robert A. Sauer is chairman, has 
appointed a number of sub-committees to 
handle ticket sales, program, patrons, print- 
ing, ete. 

Members of the youth group at Bethlehem, Pa., at- 
tended the quarterly meeting of the Susquehanna Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania Branch, held on Oct. 16th, at 
Shamokin. Chief topic for discussion at the meeting 
was the future of the Youth Movement. 


TOWARD A CORPORATIVE 
ORDER 


HILE we regret Rev. Fr. Lucey, of May- 

nooth College, should have used the term 
Guild system when addressing the Congress of 
Muintir na Tire, we agree fully with what he 
said on this occasion. Namely: 

“Our people were coming at last to realize that the 
Christian social teaching to which they were committed 
insisted they must have vocational organization if class 
strife, economic depression and excessive State inter- 
ference with the liberties of the subject were to be 
avoided .... The fundamental idea of vocational cr- 
ganization, confidently proposed as the remedy of 
these evils, was simple. It was that each trade and in- 
dustry and profession in a country should have a special 
organization of its own (a) representative of all en- 
gaged in any capacity in that calling; (b) empowered 
to regulate the affairs of the calling as a whole, just 
as each city and town has its own local council to man- 
age local affairs. 

“Such a council, with power to make by-laws bind- 
ing on all engaged in a particular occupation in the 
discharge of their duties, constituted the vocational 
council or Guild of the particular calling, and there 
must be as many of these vocational councils as there 
are different occupations or productive services.” 


Fr. Lucey has summed up well in a few sen- 
tences some of the fundamental demands for 
the organization of the corporative society, in 
so far as these demands pertain to the vocations. 
It will be necessary, of course, to stress also 
the obligations of the various estates compris- 
ing the corporative society. 

oe Oe * 

The idea that orders or estates were natural 
components of society prevailed in Germany, 
Austria and also Switzerland far into the 19th 
century. The word Stand, meaning an order or 
estate, was, in fact, not merely prevalent but 
well understood even long after the old Sténde- 
ordnung had been discarded. 

Among some old prayer books recently re- 
ceived at the Central Bureau there was one pub- 
lished by the firm of Benziger at Einsiedeln in 
Switzerland in 1868. This book was evidently 
made to be sold also in our country, since copy- 
right was secured in the same year by entry 
“In the Clerk’s Office of the District Gourt of 
the United States for the Southern District of 
New York.” 

According to a subtitle the “Fiihrer ZU 
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Gott” was intended “For Catholic Christians 
of All Estates” (Sténde). What that meant 
the people still knew in those days. The con- 
cept of a corporative society was kept alive in- 
directly by use of the word referred to, directly 
it was fostered by the Christian Social School, 
most of whose leaders were to be found at Vi- 
enna, on whom Adam Mueller (1779-1829) un- 
doubtedly continued to exert an influence. An 
early opponent of Liberalism, Mueller perceived 
the ideal form of government, as Arthur Salz 


States in “Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences,” 


to be “the medieval corporate State in which 
the various functional groups (Sténde) are the 
members of the State organism.” 


Unfortunately, the at one time influential 
School of Muenchen-Gladbach did not cultivate 
the idea of the corporative society, although one 
of its most distinguished protagonists, Dr. 
Franz Hitze, in his younger days had tenaci- 
ously defended the Stindeprinzip and Ord- 
nung. The present German totalitarian State 
is, on the other hand, so impregnated with the 
socialistic tendency to centralize political and 
economic power in the hands of one party that 
the corporative idea seems definitely doomed in 
that country for no one knows how long. 


Unfortunately, the tendency which has given 
rise to Fascism and National Socialism is 
everywhere exerting its influence. In our coun- 
try, for instance, the very men who claim to 
detest totalitarianism are, in not a few instanc- 
es, furthering policies, laws and institutions 
which must ultimately leave little room for any 
other power, except that concentrated in the 
Federal government. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


ISTING assets of $25,286.49 as of Septem- 

ber 30, the report of the treasurer of St. 
Boniface Credit Union, in St. Louis, one of the 
largest Parish C. U.’s in the country, showed 
a total of $18,756.21 on loan to 133 borrowers. 
Cash reserves amounted to $4287.05, while 
among other assets $2195.50 in investment se- 
curities was recorded. 

Listed among the liabilities were $583.14 set aside 
in a guaranty fund, and $646.53 in undivided profits. 
Share capital totals $22,967.99, an increase of some 
$2100 over the figure reported a year ago. 

Almost from the very beginning of its operation, the 
St. Boniface Union has continued to expand, both in 
the number of members, share capital, number and 
amount of loans, and general assets. At the present 
time there are 463 members who operate their society 
on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. The Union listed in its 
expense report payment for rent, office salaries, sup- 
plies, insurance, social security tax, advertising, furni- 
ture and fixtures. Pe 


In the Southeastern section of Missouri there 


was organized several years ago a Credit Union 


Chapter which both Parish and Industrial 
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Credit Unions were invited to join, in order to 
federate more closely all types of consumer 
credit societies. The Chapter today is flourish- 
ing, but despite attempts to strengthen particu- 
larly the industrial Unions, the credit organiza- 
tions in parishes still outnumber them. 


The Chapter is composed of eight P. C. U.’s, four in- 
dustrial, one teachers’ and one Community Credit 
Union. At the recent meeting of the Chapter, whose 
president is Rev. Hubert J. Eggemann, of New Ham- 
burg, a pioneer co-operator in that part of Missouri, it 
was reported that the combined assets of affiliated so- 
cieties, with a total membership of some 1100, is 
$75,000. The eight parish Unions themselves have a 
total membership of between four- and five hundred, 
and assets in excess of $20,000. 

Not only is the position of the P. C. U.’s stronger 
than the other associations, but Fr. Eggemann reports 
there is prospect of organizing two additional Unions 
in parishes of that district. The Parish Credit Unions 
are organized in a Conference. 


* oS ok 


The first Protestant Church in the Cleveland 
area to sponsor a Credit Union has obtained a 
Federal Charter from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

The new Union is the Lakewood Ev. and Ref. Church 
Credit Union. Its treasurer announced that the 61 


members thus far registered have paid in a total of 
$140 in share capital. 


THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Illinois Branch Secures Official Mandate 
From Bishop Griffin 


TATING that he was “quite familiar with 

the splendid activities” of the Cath. Union 
of Illinois, Most Rev. James A. Griffin, Bishop 
of Springfield, expressed himself as “pleased to 
hereby endorse” the request of Mr. Jos. B. 
Engelmeyer, president of the Illinois Branch, 
for the Mandate for Catholic Action on behalf 
of the Branch, applicable in the Springfield 
Diocese. 

The text of His Excellency’s letter, dated Oct. 
17th and addressed to Mr. Engelmeyer, is as 
follows: 

“Relative to your request for the Episcopal Mandate 
in favor of the Quincy Men’s Catholic District Union 
and the Catholic Union of Illinois and the Central Ver- 
ein of America, 1 am pleased to hereby endorse your 
request. 

“T am quite familiar with the splendid activities on 
the part of the Central Verein and Catholic Union, not 
only in our diocese and State, but also in the United 
States. The membership is social minded and imbued 
with the ideals of the Church as expressed in the Papal 
Encyclicals. 

“As far as this diocese is concerned I draw no restric- 
tion of any kind in regard to the activity. Should any- 
thing develop in the future that would be inconvenient 
we can always iron it out in a friendly way. 

“However, I must call your attention to the fact that 
my jurisdiction extends only to the diocese of Spring- 
field. For the State of Illinois, it would be necessary 
for you to contact the other resident Bishops. 

“With all good wishes and in union of prayer, I am, 

“Sincerely yours in Xto., 
“James A. Griffin, ros 
“Bishop of Springfield in Illinois.” 
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The greater number of State Branches affili- 
ated with our organization have now received 
the official episcopal recognition from the Ordi- 
naries of the various dioceses in which they are 
operative, in accordance with the by-laws of 
the C. V. Again we remind officers of those 
Branches which have not as yet complied with 
these instructions to make application to their 
Bishops at once. 

Receipt of the Mandate is by no means a 
mere formality. The Holy Father has called ali 
Catholics to participate in Catholic Action, and 
has urged that this Action be made official 
through application for a direct commission 
from individual Bishops. 


Youth Promotion Fund Started 


T is a truism to say that no society or move- 
ment can operate without money. No matter 
how economical the leaders and officers of an 
organization may be, occasions constantly arise 
when an outlay of funds is required. Realizing 
this, the leaders of the C. V. Youth Movement 
have issued an appeal for help in paying the 
minimum expenses for postage, stationery, 
mimeographing, etc., they expect to incur dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Recently, the general secretary of the C. V. 
sent a letter to every affiliated society asking 
for the donation of one dollar to help carry on 
this necessary work. 

As the November issue of Central- Blatt goes to 
press, only four contributions have been reported. St. 
John’s Holy Name Society, New Brunswick, N. J., St. 
Francis’ Society, Wallingford, Conn., and St. Peter’s So- 
ciety, New Britain, Conn., have forwarded one dollar 
each to the secretary, while the St. Boniface Society, 
of New Haven, Conn., contributed $5.35. The method 
of collection adopted by this society is recommended to 
all other societies. Rather than take the amount asked 
for from the treasury, the organization voted to take 
up a hat collection. In this way a sum in excess of the 
minimum required was realized and the treasury was 
not disturbed. 

While the amount requested is small, still if every 
society contributes a dollar to the Youth Promotion 
Fund, the sum realized will amply cover the expenses 
for the year. Our members have expressed themselves 
as being anxious to do whatever they can to help the 
young people. Here is a way to demonstrate their in- 
terest, without serious inconvenience to themselves. 

We hope to be able to publish the names of many 
more societies responding to this appeal in the Decem- 


ber issue. 
* o* * 


Insurance Research Committee Appointed 


OR a number of years the opinion has been 

expressed that the development of the 
benevolent societies, which constitute so large 
a part of the organizations affiliated with the 
C. V., has not kept pace with the times, that 
is, they have not adjusted particularly their 
sick benefits to meet the increased demands of 
the day. For example, fifty years ago five dol- 
lars a week sick benefits were generally ample 
to care for medical service in case of illness of 
the father. This no longer holds true, although 


in most societies the payments are not now 
much higher than formerly. 

It has been maintained that these benevolent 
groups should be put on an actuarial basis, ey 
they should operate according to principles of 
sound insurance policy. To do this means a 
thorough investigation of the assets of the so- 
ciety, the number, age, health status of mem- 
bers, etc., etc., by an actuarial expert. While 
the charge for an accounting of this nature may 
be somewhat high, the results, it is insisted, 
more than justify the expenditure. 

The Bethlehem convention of the C. V. con- 
sidered the problem at some length and with 
the approval of the delegates the president ap- 
pointed Mr. Frank H. Schwaller, of Burlington, 
Wis., chairman of a committee to work out a 
plan whereby all benevolent societies could be 
helped in this matter. 


Mr. Schwaller was empowerd to select his committee 
and charged to report the results of their findings at 
next year’s convention. The committee, recently ap- 
pointed, has been approved by President William H. 
Siefen. In order to save traveling expenses, the ma- 
jority of the members are residents of Wisconsin. They 
are: Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, honorary chairman; 
Rev. Andrew M. Kammer, Fennimore, Wis.; Rev. John 
J. Grasser, Dr. Henry Gramling, Dr. Alois F. Kuster- 
mann, Anton A. Dreis, Jos. G. Grundle, Jos. H. Holz- 
hauer, Max J. Leutermann, Jos. A. Ertl, and August 
Springob, all of Milwaukee; Leonard C. Cunningham, 
Burlington; Harry Chapman, Racine; Sylvester Gott- 
sacker, Sheboygan; and Michael F. Girten, Chicago. 


Social Action Institute in Conjunction 
With Ohio Convention 


VEN the casual observer at the meeting of 

the Ohio Branch of our organization, held 
in Cleveland Sept. 24-26, could not but be im- 
pressed by the sincerity of the participants and 
more especially by the work actually done. The 
359th annual meeting of the Ohio group was at 
the same time a complete answer to those who 
had thought the organization was moribund. 

Many outstanding prelates and laymen were 
present at the three-day convention, featured 
chiefly by the Social Action Institute held in 
conjunction with the meeting. The sessions of 
the Institute were conducted on Sunday after- 
noon and all day Monday. The delegates were 
honored by the presence of Most Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, who delivered 
an Inspiring address at the banquet on Sunday 
evening. His Excellency urged the mobilization 
of Catholic resources to spread the Faith and 
predicted that the mad nationalism now sweep- 
ing Europe and other countries would not pre- 
vail forever against the Church. 

High mass was celebrate 3 
L, one pastor of St. Peters Cheer yee aT ee 
ligious exercises were conducted. Immediately follow- 
Ing mass a breakfast meeting was held in the school 
hall, and was addressed by Rt. Rey. Msgr. John A. 


Schaffeld, spiritual direct if ela i 
the C. W. a ee e Ohio Branch of 


The first meeting of the Social Action Institute took 
place on Sunday afternoon at which time Dr. Henry 
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C. Schumacher, psychiatrist and director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic, spoke on the “Good or Bad Start for 
Youth.” The speaker called attention to the urgent 
problems of youth which demand solution. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered by Judge Bradley Hull, who dis- 
cussed “Three Causes of Juvenile Delinquency,” and 
Rey. William Meyer, C.PP.S., who considered various 
aspects of “The Youth Movement Today.” 

In the evening the banquet was held at a local hotel. 
Speakers at this gathering, besides Bishop Schrembs, 
included the Hon. Harold H. Burton, Mayor of Cleve- 
land, who tendered a welcome to the delegates in the 
name of the city officials; Mr. William H. Siefen, presi- 
dent of the C. V., who reviewed the accomplishments of 
_the organization; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, of New York 
City, national president of the C. W. U., who indicated 
the work the Union is doing; Mr. Otto Gottschalk, 
president of the Cath. District League of Cleveland, 
which observed the 60th anniversary of its founding 
during the convention; and Mrs. Elizabeth Karp, presi- 
dent of the women’s Union of Ohio. A message of 
greeting from President Roosevelt was read by Toast- 
master Joseph C. Breitenstein, general convention chair- 
man. 

Requiem mass for deceased members of the Union 
was celebrated on Monday, after which the delegates 
assembled for the second session of the Institute. 
Speakers at this meeting, devoted to a discussion of 
the “Family,” were Mr. Frank G. Kleinhenz, Assistant 
State Relief Director, who outlined some “Disintegrat- 
ing Factors of Family Life as Seen By a Layman”; Rev. 
Jos. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., of Lima, who explained 
the scope and purpose of the Maternity Guild Plan, of 
which he is the originator, speaking on the subject 
“Founding Catholic Maternity Guilds—Practical Method 
of Procedure”; Rt. Rev. John R. Hagan, Diocesan Di- 
rector of Catholic Schools, who discussed the relation- 
ship that should exist between “Home and School.” 

The concluding session of the Institute was held on 
Monday afternoon and was devoted to “The State.” 
Judge Lillian Westropp, of the Cleveland Municipal 
Court, indicated the “Social Responsibilities of the New 
State,” while Dr. Henry Sazima entered into a de- 
tailed analysis of various “isms” in his “Timely Dis- 
cussion on Points of Socialism and Communism.” The 
concluding address was delivered by Rey. Cyprian 
Emanuel, O.F.M., professor of ethics and social sci- 
ences at the Franciscan Seminary, who asked and an- 
swered the question, “Can Democracy Survive?” 

Business sessions were held on Saturday afternoon, 
the opening day of the convention. Officers elected in- 
clude Leo lLyden, Youngstown, president; Andrew 
Meyer, Cleveland, first vice-president; Ray A. Jones, 
Cleveland, second vice-president; Joseph Hewitt, Cleve- 
land, corresponding secretary; and John Herrlich, 
Youngstown, financial secretary and treasurer. 


N. C. W. U. Incorporated 


HE Natl. Catholic Women’s Union has 
. been granted a charter of incorporation 

by the State of Missouri. The Bethlehem con- 
vention of the C. W. U. accepted the new consti- 
tution and by-laws and instructed the officers 
to make formal petition for papers of incorpo- 
ration to the courts of Missouri, since the C. V. 
is incorporated in that State. 

Some few weeks ago the Court to which the 
articles of incorporation were submitted grant- 
ed the petition, an act subsequently approved 
by the Secretary of State. 


Several years ago agitation was begun by members 
of the women’s Union to have the national organiza- 
tion incorporated. A new constitution was prepared 
put it was not until this year the various provisions 

were finally adopted. 


Minnesota C. V. Meets at Madison 


Niece: for the first time in its history 
in the southwest corner of the State, the 
Minnesota Central Verein nevertheless conduct- 
ed what has since been adjudged a successful 
convention. The local committee, under the 
leadership of Rev. A. Kern, pastor of St. 
Michael’s Parish, and Mr. Martin Nikolai, dis- 
charged their responsibilities most efficiently. 
The meeting took place on Sept. 25-26 and was 
well attended despite the fact that many dele- 
gates had to travel upwards of a hundred miles. 


All of the elements making for a successful 
convention were in evidence. Most Rev. Fran- 
cis M. Kelly, Bishop of Winona, pontificated at 
the convention mass; a civic demonstration, 
reminiscent of the old ‘“Katholiken Tage’, was 
conducted on Sunday afternoon, and ample time 
was allotted for presentation and discussion of 
resolutions and business. 


The convention mass was celebrated at 10:30 on Sun- 
day, with the sermon being preached by Rev. William 
M. Wey, spiritual director of the women’s Branch. 
Shortly after two o’clock the convention parade began 
to form; delegates and visitors marched behind color- 
ful floats and a drum and bugle corps to the armory, 
largest available hall in the town. Speakers at the 
mass meeting included Fr. Kern and the Mayor of Madi- 
son, who welcomed the delegates. Principal addresses 
of the day were delivered by Rev. Walter Le Beau and 
Dr. John Giesen, both of St. Thomas College, at St. 
Paul, who discussed Communism and the Christian So- 
cial Order. Following a brief musical interlude, Mr. 
William A. Boerger, president of the Branch, gave an 
interesting talk, contrasting the spirit underlying con- 
ditions today with that which characterized the early 
pioneers of this country. The speakers’ portion of the 
program was concluded with the remarks of Very Rev. 
Msgr. John H. Peschges, Bishop-elect of the Diocese of 
Crookston. 

While the mass meeting was in progress a children’s 
meeting was held in the school hall. The ability of 
children to aid in remedying present-day disorders was 
indicated and their duties pointed out. 

In the evening new members were initiated into the 
Cath. Aid Association, which was holding its conven- 
tion in conjunction with the C. V. Branch, after which 
delegates witnessed a dramatic presentation offered by 
members of St. Michael’s Parish. 

Business meetings took place on Monday. At the 
morning session President Boerger read his annual 
message in which he suggested a permanent quasi-ex- 
ecutive planning board be substituted for the present 
resolutions committee. After some deliberation, how- 
ever, it was decided to charge the executive committee 
to prepare a draft of resolutions to be submitted to the 
1939 committee on resolutions for their discussions. Re- 
ports of the various officers, standing committees and 
district groups were delivered at both sessions. The 
financial secretary announced the State Branch has a 
total membership of 10,127 in 111 affiliated societies. 

Important recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee, ratified by the delegates, include: appropriation 
of $250 to the Central Bureau; $150 for the Mexican 
Relief Committee of St. Paul; $100 for the library of 
the State Branch; $50 for the St. Boniface observance 
next year; and $500 for continuation and development 
of the Institute for Social Study, conducted by the 
Branch at St. John’s University, at Collegeville. 

Reports were heard on the Bethlehem convention of 
the C. V.; Mr. Willibald Eibner, honorary president of 
the national organization, urged the delegates to as- 
sist the campaign to increase the Central Bureau En- 
dowment Fund, in accordance with the plans outlined 
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by the national convention. The evening session was 
devoted largely to a discussion of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by the committee. It is our intention to list 
and comment upon the various propositions adopted in 
a later issue of our journal. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: William A. 
Boerger, St. Cloud, president; Bernard Hoeppner, Wi- 
nona, vice-president; Rudolph G. Baetz, St. Paul, finan- 
cial secretary (Mr. Frank Jungbauer, who held the 
office for 22 years, declined re-election); Joseph B. 
Korte, St. Michael, recording secretary; and William 
Gerlach, treasurer. 


Bishop Morris Suggests Activities for 
Arkansas Union 


HORTLY after the convention of the Cath. 

Union of Arkansas, the newly elected 
president, Mr. F. F. Stauder, called upon Most 
Rev. John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock, to 
discuss the work of the Union. On this occa- 
sion Bishop Morris offered a number of valu- 
able suggestions for the conduct of the organi- 
zation. 

These suggestions include distribution of Catholic 
literature within and between parishes; promoting the 
study of Christian doctrine in the homes; interest in 
the Guardian, diocesan organ; interest in St. John’s 
Home Mission Seminary; providing school books to poor 
Catholic school children; interest in the Newman Club 
at the University of Arkansas; at least monthly recep- 
tion of the sacraments; co-operation with pastors in 
promoting discussion clubs; adoption of a poor mission 
or missionary at the suggestion of the Bishop; conduct- 
ing lay retreats; participation in a campaign to pro- 
mote proper reading matter and stamp out objection- 
able literature. 

Bishop Morris was one of the first prelates to grant 
a State Branch the Mandate for Catholic Action. At 
that time he stipulated that the Union should at all 
times co-operate in whatever activities he might sug- 
gest for their consideration. Hence, Mr. Stauder was 
instructed by -the other officers to seek the advice of 
the Ordinary of the Little Rock Diocese before launch- 
ing the year’s program. 


Field Mass, Mass Meeting Features at 
Catholic Day 


OME 3000 or more persons assembled in the 

little town of St. Peter’s, Mo., on Sunday, 
Sept. 25th, to participate in a truly outstanding 
display of Catholic Action. The occasion was 
the second annual Catholic Day sponsored by 
the St. Charles Deanery District Leagues of the 
men and women. From all parts of eastern 
Missouri the participants came, by auto, by bus 
and even in rural school buses, to attend the 
solemn field mass and hear a program of ad- 
dresses in the afternoon. 


The parish grounds of All Saints Church was 
the scene of this impressive display, honored by 
the presence of His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, besides a 
score of priests and many sisters. 

About 10:30 o’clock the parade from the highway to 
the cemetery grounds got underway. Mass was cele- 
brated by Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, spiritual director 
of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, while the sermon 


was preached by Rev. A. Simon, O.M.I., on “The Par- 
ish, the Cell in the Mystical Body.” 
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Following dinner the mass meeting began. Principal 
speakers were Dr. Augustine Roth, noted convert, and 
Miss Dorothy Willmann, member of the Queen’s Work 
staff. Dr. Roth discussed the “Opportunities of Catho- ~ 
lics in the World Today,” while Miss Willmann an- - 
swered the question “Are Catholic Women Interested Fhe 
Other speakers were Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. X. Willmes, 
staunch friend of the C. V. who was celebrating his 
86th birthday, and Rev. John Girse, pastor of All Saints 
Parish, through whose co-operation the Catholic Day » 
was made possible. 

Archbishop Glennon addressed the meeting briefly, 
commending the District Leagues for their efforts to 
sponsor an assembly of this character, and presented 
Mr. Ben Kuhlmann, president of the men’s League, with 
a “Catholic Action” medal in token of the latter’s ac- 
tivities in behalf of Catholic Action. 

Solemn Benediction concluded the afternoon program. 
Throughout the day the women’s League conducted a 
mission exhibit in the parish school building. The col- 
lection taken up at the mass was turned over to the 
Rural Life Conference. 


Inspiring Mass Meeting at Germantown, IIL. 


OR many decades the willingness of the 
German-American Catholics to promote 
Catholic social action has been looked upon as 
characteristic of the people. This was proved 
in an unusual way by members of the Clinton 
County, Ill., District League on Sunday, Oct. 
9th. Some 200 or more came from all parts of 
the County to be present at the afternoon re- 
ligious services and mass meeting, although the 
afternoon was as beautiful as has been seen in 
Tllinois in many a year. 

The meeting took place at St. Boniface Hall 
in Germantown, where Rev. Bernard Eppmann 
is pastor. Following a business session at 
which plans for future activity, notably efforts 
in behalf of the youth of the County, were dis- 
cussed, the delegates and visitors assembled in 
the parish church for religious exercises, cul- 
minating with Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. 


At the close of the services the people again 
resisted the temptation to bask in the pleasant 
sunshine; instead they mounted the steps to the 
hall, where they participated in a program of 
addresses. Fr. Eppmann welcomed the dele- 
gates to his parish and urged more intensive 
participation in Catholic Action. 


Principal speakers of the afternoon were Rev. B. Hil- 
genberg, of Carlyle, spiritual director of the Illinois 
Branch of the C. V., and Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, assistant 
to the director of the Central Bureau. Fr. Hilgenberg 
reported on the proceedings of the Natl. Cath. Rural 
Life Conference convention, held in Vincennes, Ind., 
Sept. 25-28, in which he participated as a delegate and 
as a speaker. 

Mr. Lutz outlined the history of the Central Verein 
and the work of the Central Bureau, explaining the 
significance of the Mandate for Catholic Action and 
pointing out methods of counteracting various non- 
Catholic movements and “isms,” notably Communism 


and the pernicious activities of “Judge” Rutherford and 
his followers. 


Especially gratifying to the delegates was the num- 
ber of priests who attended the meeting, pastors from 
neighboring parishes in the County. 
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Texas Insurance Union Commended 
by Prelates 


|B a number of states Catholic insurance gso- 
cieties are closely affiliated with C. V. 
Branches and co-operate with our organization 
in promoting the work of Catholic Action. For 
example, flourishing insurance groups have 
been operating for many years in Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota and a few 
other States. _In many instances the officers 
of these societies have likewise held office either 
in the C. V. or in the State Branch. 

Organizations of this character not infre- 
quently have merited the commendation of 
members of the Hierarchy. Thus, quite re- 
cently, the Catholic Life Insurance Union of 
Texas, which holds its convention jointly with 
that of our State League and Women’s Union 
of the State, received the endorsement of their 
Excellencies, Most Rev. Arthur J. Drossaerts, 
Archbishop of San Antonio, and Most Rev. C. 
E. Byrne, Bishop of Galveston. 

Archbishop Drossaerts in his communication stated 
that the Union “is as sound as any other outside com- 
pany,’ and that “by taking out insurance in this Union 
you will, besides making provision for the dear ones 
you are leaving behind, be co-operating in a very worthy 
work of the Church.” 

Affirming that no better organization can be found 
for anyone who wants insurance that is sound and de- 
pendable, Most Rev. Bishop Byrne declared: “I would 
be glad to see the Catholic Life Insurance Union well 
established among the Catholic people of our diocese. 
Too many are seeking insurance protection in purely 
secular societies, wnen the same can be gotten and 
with its Catholic influence, in our Catholic societies.” 


Reconstructing the Social Order 


ALLING attention to the lack of under- 
standing on the part of many Catholics 
concerning what is needed to reconstruct the 
social order, the Cath. Union of Missouri un- 
dertook in a short resolution adopted at its an- 
nual convention to outline the general require- 
ments of the papal program. First and fore- 
most, the resolution states, is the recognition of 
the organic concept of society, that society is 
ailing, and that an effectual remedy cannot be 
applied merely by charging the responsibility to 
one or another group. Both employers and em- 
ployees should understand not only their rights 
but their concomitant responsibilities as well. 
Sacrifice is said to be the prime requisite for the 
attainment of a more satisfactory social order; 
of equal importance is the willingness of all 


members of society to look out not only for their 


own advantage but also for the common good. 
Another resolution voiced an appeal to capi- 

tal and labor to settle their differences amic- 

ably, in accordance with the ideas expressed in 


Quadragesimo anno, and urged members of the _ 
State Branch to promote Catholic workingmen’s 


associations. 


A total of 16 resolutions were adopted by the con- 
vention. The delegates pledged their loyalty to the 


health and medical service. 
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Holy Father, urged the members to promote the Credit 
Union Movement, called attention to the deplorable con- 
dition of the Missouri Commission for the Blind, now a 
political football, advocated co-operation in building a 
strong Catholic press, pleaded for the suppression of 
pernicicus propaganda, as exemplified by the activities 
of “Judge” Rutherford, protested unfair discrimination 
against radio speakers, asked Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull to use his influence not to lift the embargo on 
arms to Spain, and requested President Roosevelt to use 
his influence to keep the United States out of a Euro- 
pean war. 

In other statements the convention promised its sup- 
port to the Legion of Decency in the campaign against 
objectionable publications, recommended that more af- 
fluent members remember the Cath. Union, the C. W. 
U. and the C. V. in their last wills, suggested the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the monetary ques- 
tion, expressed its objection to misleading statements 
in the secular press, called the attention of members to 
the deceits of Communism in the guise of democracy, 
and objected to the proposed plan for Federal subsi- 
dization of medical care. 


Significant Resolutions of Indiana Branch 


OINTING to the deplorable conditions ob- 

taining on the farm today, the St. Joseph 
State League of Indiana, meeting at Indianap- 
olis, recommended a four-point program of ac- 
tion intended to ameliorate to an extent the lot 
of the farmer. The convention advocated the 
employment by every rural school of a voca- 
tional teacher to organize and supervise the club 
and project work of rural youth; a change in 
the Federal Farm Program from a crop-con- 
trol to a soil-conserving basis; a decrease in 
farm tenancy; farmers be urged to act co-opera- 
tively in buying and selling. 

The convention issued an appeal to Catho- 
lics to associate themselves with labor unions 
so as to be able to thwart un-American and 
anti-religious action on the part of these 
groups. 

A number of other pertinent resolutions were passed 
by the convention. One of these, pertaining to corpo- 
rative society, was printed in last month’s issue of our 
journal. The delegates also voiced their opposition to 
the proposed Federal socialization of medicine, main- 
taining the problem of medical care can best be solved 
by existing organizations, through self-help and mu- 
tual-help principles: 

“We reaffirm the objections against the centralization 
of power in the hands of the Federal Government ex- 
pressed by former conventions of our organization. It. 
is our belief that the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Health, to be represented by a secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet, would tend to carry the nation 
in the direction of State Socialism on a national scope, 
as would the attempt to impose on the people of our 
country a system of compulsory health insurance super- 
vised by a Federal bureaucracy. Both measures, a Fed- 
eral Department of Health and compulsory health in- 
surance, as contemplated and recommended by the Na- 
tional Health Conference, would undoubtedly prove un- 
necessarily costly and the initial sum requested by the 
conference for the inauguration of the plan, 850 million 
dollars, would soon prove insufficient. It would tend 
itself only too well to political control and what is so 
apt to follow from it. 

“There is on the other hand, need for increased 
There are, however, means 
of self-help and mutual-help available for the attain- 
ment of most of the purposes which those, evidently in- 
tent on the socialization of medicine, have in mind. We 
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point in this connection to hospital service insurance, 
co-operatively organized, the Maternity Guild promoted 
by the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, and other forms of 
mutual help and Christian charity available to indi- 
viduals and families for the purpose of meeting the 
cost of illness, accident and hospitalization. 

“Regarding certain medical needs of a local and tem- 
porary nature, we make our own the recommendations 
of the House of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association, stating: 

“ «Since the indigent now constitute a large group of 
the population, we recognize that the necessity for State 
aid for medical care may arise in poorer communities 
and the Federal Government may need to provide funds 
when the State is unable to meet these exigencies.’ ” 

A significant action of the convention was the deci- 
sion to organize a Catholic Youth Committee em- 
powered to direct all youth activities in the State, in 
co-operation with the National C. V. youth director. The 
delegates likewise renewed the appeal of last year for 
the support of the study club movement and suggested, 
among other things, ways and means be found to in- 
crease the membership of the Branch. 


Industrial Relations 


& XOMPULSORY arbitration as a means to 
settle labor disputes was asked of the Fed- 
eral and State Governing bodies by the New 
Jersey Branch convention, meeting in Eliza- 
beth on Sept. 10-11. Citing “the continued un- 
willingness and insincerity shown by both the 
managers and owners of corporate industrial 
concerns and the officers and leaders of labor 
groups,” to seek to improve labor relations, the 
convention requests suitable legislation be 
passed to remedy this condition, legislation 
similar to the Railway Labor Relations Act. 
Five other resolutions were adopted by the Branch, 
pertaining to Our Episcopate, Peace, Press Relations, 
Catholic Youth and the Child Labor Amendment. The 
delegates renewed their pledge of loyalty to the Bishops, 
suggested the Government bear in mind the advice of 
George Washington to remain free of all foreign en- 
tanglements, promised their co-operation with the Unit- 
ed Catholic Organizations Press Relations Committee, 
strongly advised the organization of Catholic Youth, 
and registered their opposition to the proposed Van- 


denberg Amendment, substitute bill for the original 
Child Labor Amendment. 


Jubilee 

IRST among the activities of many German 

immigrants to our country in the last 
century was the endeavor to establish a men’s 
organization in their parish. Hence many of 
these societies are now observing their golden 
or diamond jubilees. One such example is St. 
John’s Young Men’s Society of Holy Name 
Parish, Sheboygan, Wis., an affiliate of our or- 
ganization which recently noted the 50th an- 
niversary of its founding. 

The society was organized primarily as a beneficial 
organization and within a short time after its establish- 
ment became a member of the C. V. When the State 
Branch of Wisconsin was founded some years later, St. 
John’s Society affiliated with the Branch. It has con- 
tributed generously to various parish and other church 
purposes. — ‘ 

The jubilee celebration consisted of attendance at 
solemn high mass, an anniversary dinner and an enter- 
tainment program in the evening. 


MISCELLANY 


An In Memoriam Enrollment in honor of the . 
late Rev. Anton Pauk, founder and first pastor — 
of St. Engelbert’s Parish, St. Louis, has been 
established by his niece, Miss Josephine Pauk. 

The gift was received through Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. 
Selinger, of Jefferson City, Mo., spiritual director of 
the Cath. Union of Missouri. 


According to the éonstitution of the Cath. 
Central Verein of America, the president is em- 
powered to select each year five men to serve 
on the executive committee as members-at-large. 
Other members of this committee are the na- 
tional officers, the trustees, the Committee on 
Catholic Action and the presidents of the affili- 
ated State Branches. 


Of the five appointees only one, Mr. Frank Saalfeld, 
of Gervais, Ore., was a member last year. The remain- 
ing four are Mr. T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark., form- 
er president of the C. U. of Ark.; Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Mr. Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa., 
former president of the C. V. of Pa.; and Mr. Frank 
Wurdack, Columbus, Ohio, former president of the 
C. U. of Ohio. 


The annual fall letter addressed by the Di- 
rector of the Central Bureau to secretaries of 
societies affiliated with the C. V. offering them 
free leaflets published by the Bureau, was 
mailed recently to approximately 1000 officers 
in various parts of the country. Enclosed in 
the letter was the latest free leaflet, “Always 
the Few,” written by Dr. F. B. Proksch, of Na- 
tal, So. Africa. 

This leaflet, of only four pages, points to the 
lethargy prevailing among Catholic lay people, par- 
ticularly Catholic men, at a time when action is re- 
quired by the exigencies of the times. Dr. Proksch’s 
remarks should serve to provoke discussion at meet- 
ings of our societies because the problem he raises is 


both timely and by its nature a challenge. Copies may 
be secured from the Bureau. 


Groups affiliated with the Subiaco Deanery, 
Ark., association of Study Clubs, inaugurated 
last summer through the efforts of Rev. George 
Strassner, O.S.B., voted at their recent meet- 
ing in Prairie View to establish a permanent 
organization. The constitution has been ap- 
proved by Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Subiaco Abbey. 

Following Benediction services, the delegates 
heard speakers representing the eight associ- 
ated clubs discuss parliamentary law, neigh- 
borhood clubs, the Catholic parishioner, objec- 
tionable literature, the good will of Protestant 
friends, Christmas cards, the Holy Father, 
see oe and the meaning of Eucharistic 

ays. 


Abbot Burgert complimented the members on their 
work, and particularly on the variety of activities pro- 
posed. ’ After officers had been elected a program of 
musical games was presented under the directi 
aes Augustine Linbeck, O.S.B. pe hig” 

ive members of the Subiaco Youth Club co-operated 
with Fr. Strassner in a demonstration of staay Gan 
work before a special meeting held in Altus the week 
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preceding the session at Prairie View. In the course 
of the addresses delivered on this occasion the purpose, 
method of organization and operation of study clubs 
were outlined by the speakers. 


Members of the C. V. will be pleased to learn 
that Mr. John Eibeck, honorary president of 
our organization and supreme president of the 
Cath. Knights of St. George, is now on the road 
to _recovery following the accident which 
Claimed the life of Mr. P. Jos. Hess immedi- 
ately prior to the Bethlehem convention. 

_Following his return to Pittsburgh from the hos- 
pital at Elizabeth, N. J., Mr. Eibeck suffered a relapse, 
but is able at the present time to sit up daily. 

Other occupants of the car were Rev. Edwin P. Fus- 
senegger, spiritual director of the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the C. V., who suffered from shock, and Mr. Frank 
Stifter, former president of the State Branch, who was 
confined to a hospital a few days only. The four men 
were on their way to attend the convention of the C. 
V. when the smash-up occurred. 


In the fall of the year United Charities, Inc., 
of St. Louis, holds its annual drive for funds 
with which to defray the operating expenses of 
member organizations during the coming year. 
St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery, op- 
erated by the Central Bureau in the name of 
the Central Verein, is one of the 87 agencies re- 
ceiving assistance from United Charities. This 
year speakers representing the various partici- 
pating agencies are addressing business and 
professional groups, social clubs and school or- 
ganizations, explaining the work of their 
agency and the need for increased contributions 
to the general fund. 


The Central Bureau’s representative on this board of 
speakers is the assistant to the Director, Mr. Bernard 
E. Lutz. So far Mr. Lutz has made two radio ad- 
dresses over St. Louis stations, outlining the history 
and explaining the operation of the Settlement, and one 
address before a local business organization. 


On the occasion of this year’s convention of 
the St. Joseph State League of Indiana, Sacred 
Heart Voice, the monthly publication of the 
Franciscan parish of that name at Indianapolis, 
wrote: 


“The Catholic Central Verein of America pursues no 
- political, nationalistic or racial ideas. It has steadfast- 
ly adhered to its program of advancing the cause of the 
Kingdom of Christ amongst men. The pursuit of this 
aim has won for it the recognition of the Holy Father 


himself.” 

Throughout the pages devoted to the promo- 
tion of the convention in the September issue of 
the parish messenger, the spirit of thoughtful 
appreciation of our organization prevails. 


St. Joseph’s Men’s Society of St. Michael’s 
Parish at East New York, N. Y., has paid in 
the last thirty years $9137 for sick benefits and 
$6300 to the heirs of members. $870 were con- 
‘tributed for Mass stipends and $501.85 in dues 
and contributions to the C. V. Delegates to 
“the conventions of the C. V. and the New York 


State Branch received $379.77. In addition the 
Society paid out $2000 for Church and charit- 
able purposes, while the secretaries during 
those decades received $1200.15. Three years 
hence, in 1941, this Benevolent Society will be 
75 years old. Throughout its history it has con- 
tinued its membership in the C. V. and joined 
the N. Y. State Branch as soon as it came into 
existence. 


A member of the C. V., long interested in life 
and health insurance, has expressed his appre- 
ciation of a series of articles on socialized 
medicine, published by the Central Bureau: 


“I wish to thank you sincerely for the two Press 
Bulletins, entitled ‘Socialized Medicine or Corporative 
Health Insurance,’ by Dr. Franz Miller, of St. Louis 
U. Have carefully read this scholarly contribution to 
the discussion of Health Insurance. The author aptly 
stresses that Socialized Medicine, with its temporary 
expedients under State bureaucracy, cannot help us, but 
that co-operative self-help under corporative Health 
Insurance organizations will solve our problem.” 


Our compliance with a request for a sample 
copy of C. B. and S. J., addressed to the Bu- 
reau by the Chairman of a Catholic Action 
Committee in an Eastern city, brought this 
reply: 

“The current Central Blatt has been received and 
I found it full of information and encouragement to 


work on lines of Catholic Action. Kindly enter my 
subscription for your publication. .. .” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Received for Review 


Women in Industry. Facts - Figures - Problems. By 
Members of the N. C. W. C. Social Action 
Dept., 1988. 32 p. Price 10 cts. 

Filion, Jean. Jeunesse et Politique. L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, Montreal, 1938. 32 p. Price 15 cts. 

Hasenfuss, D.Dr. Josef. Die moderne Religionssozi- 
ologie u. ihre Bedeutung f. d. religidse Prob- 
lematik. Verlad Federinand Schéningh, Pa- 
derborn, 1937. “pe cs) 401 py Ma 4 

Le Probleme rural au regard de la doctrine sociale de 
VEnglise. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Mon- 
treal1938ieo paCerolapae Ericesorcts. 

Pages, Helene. Die klingende Kette. Hin Erinner- 
ungsbuch. Herder & Co., Freiburg i. Br. & 
St. Louis, 1936. Cloth, 334 p. Price $1.90. 

Deploige, Rt. Rev. Simon. The Conflict Between Ethics 
and Sociology. Transl. by Rev. Chas. C. 
Miltner, C.S.C. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1988. Cloth, 386 p. Price $3.00. 

Walter, Eugen. Das Siegel der Versdhnung. Die 
Ueberwindung von Schuld und Stinde des 
Christen im Sakrament der Busse. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis & Freiburg, 1938. 
Stiff covers, 126 p. Price 80 cts. 

Bornstedt, Silvia v. Ein Kind erlebt den Weltkrieg. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis & Freiburg, 1938. 
Cloth, 244 p. Price $1.75. 

Marchant, Hendrik Pieter. Uebenwundene Vorurteile. 
Ein Laie erblickt die Kirche. Benziger & 
Co., Hinsiedeln, Switzerland, 1938. Cloth, 
148 p. Price: Fr. 5.50, or M. 3.50 (abt. 
$1.50). . 

Day, Rev. A. F., S.J. Twin Heroes of the Vatican Coun- 
cil. Cath. Truth Society, London, 1938. 26 
p. Price 2d. 
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Reviews 


Christian Perfection and Contemplation. By the Rey. 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P._ Translated by 
Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Company. Price $3.50. 

The author maintains that the so-called high- 
er forms of prayer are accessible to all Chris- 
tians since they are all called to the same per- 
fection. He invokes the authority of St. 
Thomas in support of his contention. The 
theory is quite plausible though perhaps not 
convincing. Much of the controversy turns on 
the meaning of words. Irrespective of moot 
points, the treatise has a universal value for 
all concerned about spiritual progress for 
prayer is basic in the Christian life and a thor- 
ough understanding of its function will prove 
a great help in the pursuit of Christian virtue. 
It would be difficult to find a clearer and sound- 
er exposition of ascetical and mystical theology. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Toth, V. Rev. Tihamer, The Great Redeemer. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, 1937. Price $2.75; 
Belief in God. B. Herder Book Co., 1988. 
Price $1.75. 

Anyone who has read the sermons of Very 
Rev. Tihamer Toth, of Budapest University, 
even in their English translation, will not be 
surpised to hear that Rome made him a Bishop 
recently. 

“The Great Redeemer’ is a series of sermons 
on the Passion and death of Our Lord. It is 
really a study of Christianity as portrayed in 
Our Lord’s life from the Incarnation to the final 
Consummatum est on Calvary. Its apologetic 
application to world conditions in our time is 
clear, pointed, forceful. 

“Belief in God,” a course of sermons on faith, 
is of even deeper significance for people in our 
troubled times. It offers a complete philosophic 
treatise of the groundwork of Christian religi- 
ous profession. Too many of our contempo- 
raries are shrinking from the Cross. A cold 
shoulder is turned against Christ where a will- 
ing shoulder should be offered for His Cross, 
through which salvation is alone to be found. 
People turn to the specious arguments of athe- 
ism and indifferentism to justify their search 
for an imagined Utopia in this world. Father 
Toth’s analysis of this frame of mind is keenly 
searching. His answer to the challenge is 
scholarly and compelling. 

Father Toth’s method is admirable. He is a 
deep scholar completely in touch with his mat- 
ter and his audience. Frequent anecdote, appo- 
site illustration and simple exposition mark his 
style. Even in its translated form his work 
loses none of strength, incisiveness and trench- 
ant cogency. What the original must be, our 
lack of linguistic equipment relegates to mere 
surmise. Certainly it must far surpass even 
the admirable rendition into English by the 
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translator, V. G. Agotai, and Rev. Newton 
Thompson, S.T.D., the editor. ‘Belief in God” 
supplies a lacuna in our apologetic literature 
of even greater worth than Stoddard’s “Re- 
building a Lost Faith.” We recommend it for 
convert use as well as for its wealth of appo- 
site illustration and anecdote. 
L. H. TipesaR, M.M. 


Russwurm, Rev. Norbert, O.S.B. Rev. Paul Joseph 
Volk: A Pioneer Missionary in Two Conti- 
nents. St. Bernard, Ala., 1937. pp. vi, 147. 
Price $1. 

The subject of this biographical sketch was 
born in 1841 at Huenfeld, in Germany. Or- 
dained a priest in 1865, he came to this coun- 
try in 1869, laboring for 18 years in the Dio- 
ceses of Louisville, Ky., and Covington, Ky., 
where he established ten different parishes. In 
1888 Fr. Volk went as a missionary to Ecu- 
ador, S. A., where he built four churches over 
a three-year period. Banished by the Revolu- 
tionists in 1891, he went to the Republic of Pa- 
nama, ministering to the Spanish settlers, In- 
dians and Negroes there until recailed by the 
Bishop of Louisville in 1893. For two years 
Fr. Volk remained in Kentucky, erecting two 
churches and preaching missions in many parts 
of the State. 

Obtaining leave from his Bishop in 1895, he 
returned to the Panama Republic, where he 
stayed until 1915. Bowed under the weight of 
years and failing in health, the missionary left 
Panama, where he had erected eight churches, 
and sailed for the United States. For four 
years he served as chaplain to various congre- 
gations of Sisters, preaching a few missions and 
taking charge of a number of neglected parish- 
es. In 1919 Fr. Volk erected his last church 
—his 25th—at Annetta, Ky. He died on Nov. 
2nd of the same year at Mount St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Ky., and four days later his remains 
were buried in the cemetery of that institution. 

This meager sketch of the checkered career 
of the missionary should serve to convince us 
that the late Fr. Volk was a remarkable priest 
who well deserved to become the subject of a 
rather extensive biography. The author is too 
modest in begging “a generous indulgence for 
the shortcomings” of his work. Beyond occa- 
sional printing mistakes and lack of proper 
documentation, we have no fault to find. What- ~ 
ever shortcomings there are may be blamed on 
the dearth of material rather than on the in- 
dustrious author. The list of sources consult- 
ed shows that hardly anything of value was 
overlooked. The author merits the gratitude 
of all German-American Catholics by giving 
them a reliable account of a great pioneer priest 
who deserves to “find a place in the affection 
of a grateful and admiring generation” and a 
conspicuous place in the annals of the Church 
in America. We wish the book many readers. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
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Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: Philip H. Donnelly, 
. Rochester, N. Y.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
Pras. des C. V.; Rev. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. 
Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San 
Antonio, Tex.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. 
Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten ami 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Spanische Religiositat und spa- 
misches Denken. 
Tit 

IE ich bereits andeutete, bedingt die en- 

ge Verflechtung von Katholizismus und 

spanischem Nationalismus nicht gerin- 
ge Gefahren. Der Spanier muss, will er 100% 
Spanier bleiben, in unserem Sinne intolerant 
werden. Ein Volk, das 800 Jahre lang einen 
blutigen Kampf fiir die Reinheit des Glaubens 
gefihrt hat, lehnt notgedrungen alles ab, was 
irgendwie die Reinheit des Glaubens gefahrden 
konnte. Jede religidse Gefahr wird zur natio- 
nalen Gefahr. Diese stete Kampfbereitschaft 
war zum nationalen Habitus geworden, der 
recht eigentlichen erbmassigen Charakter an- 
nahm. 
_ Nimmt man den rassisch bedingten Mangel 
an Gemiit (im Vergleich mit uns Nordlandern) 
und die ebenfalls damit zusammenhangende 
Neigung zur Grausamkeit, so haben wir den 
Schliissel zu typisch spanischen Einrichtungen, 
fiir die uns das Verstindnis in weitem Masse 
abgeht. Ich denke da in erster Linie an die 
spanische Inquisition. Man hat lange gestrit- 


ten, ob die Inquisition eine staatliche oder kirch- | 


liche Einrichtung war. Beides ist richtig, je 
nach dem Standpunkt, auf den man sich stellt. 
Staatsaktionen haben, namentlich im Spanien 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, religidsen Charakter und 
religidse Kundgebungen tragen staatsbiirger- 
liche Prigung. So sehr die spanische Inquisi- 
tion ein religiés-kirchliches Antlitz tragt, so ist 
sie doch der Form nach eine staatliche Angele- 
genheit. Es hat nicht an papstlichen Stimmen 
gefehlt, die sich gegen die Harten und Grau- 
samkeiten der spanischen Inquisition wandten, 
‘ohne sich jedoch Gehér zu verschaffen. Die 
‘caesaropapistischen Bestrebungen der spani- 
-schen Konige des 15ten und 16ten Jahrhunderts 
‘ind noch spiter sind in gewissem Sinne die 
Sublimation dieser Zwei-Einheit von Nation 
und Religion. Die Inquisition wurde von Fer- 


dinand und Isabella, dem katholischen Konigs- 
paar, im Jahr 1478 als ein koniglich-staatlicher 
Gerichtshof fiir religiés-dogmatische Belange 
gegriindet. 

Es ist historisch nicht ohne Bedeutung, fest- 
zustellen: Die Inquisitoren waren kénigliche 
Beamte. Ihre Ernennung und Absetzung er- 
folgte ausschliesslich durch den Konig. Der 
Consejo Santo Oficio ist eine der zahlreichen 
R&tekammern, die von den spanischen Habsbur- 
gern teils gegriindet, teils ausgebaut wurden. 
Die Gliederung des Beamtenorganismus ist fast 
ausschliesslich weltlich. Einzig der Generalin- 
quisitor und weitere 6 Rate sind Geistliche, die 
tibrigen wichtigen Beamten, wie z. B. der 
Staatsanwalt, der Verteidiger, der Sekretar der 
koniglichen Kammer waren Laien. Auch wirt- 
schaftlich war das Institut vollstindig vom 
Staat abhangig, d. h. die Beamten wurden saimt- 
liche vom Staat bezahlt und die konfiszierten 
Vermogen der Verurteilten flossen in die 
Staatskasse, bezw. die der Krone. Ausser den 
geistlichen Beamten gab es noch eine weitere 
Gruppe: die familiares (Angehorigen) die ihre 
Tatigkeit ehrenamtlich ausiibten. Viele drang- 
ten sich zu diesem Amte, damit sie um so siche- 
rer waren vor den unsichtbaren Armen dieses 
machtigen Institutes. So waren Lope de Vega 
und auch Buchhandler Mitglieder des santo 
oficio, die den Titel familiar del santo oficio so- 
gar auf die Titelblatter ihrer Drucke setzten. 
Von der Kurie in Rom wurde Konig Ferdinand 
mit weitgehenden Befugnissen ausgestattet, ge- 
gen die religidsen Missbrauche vorzugehen. Ei- 
ne wichtige Aufgabe war, den Buchdruck und 
die Biichereinfuhr zu tiberwachen. Bei der ge- 
waltigen Menge des Zensurmaterials waren die 
an sich theologisch hochgebildeten Zensoren 
nicht mehr in der Lage, die Arbeit allein zu be- 
sorgen. Man war gezwungen, weniger gebil- 
detes Hilfspersonal heranzuziehen, das in echt 
subalterner Engherzigkeit harmlose Dinge auf- 
bauschte, wahrend grobe Irrtiimer unter Um- 
stinden durchgingen. Das bedauerlichste Op- 
fer der Zensur war zweifellos die Valenzianer- 
Bibel vom Jahre 1478, die bis auf ein einziges 
erhaltenes Titelblatt mit Stumpf und Stiel aus- 
gerottet wurde. Ein beredtes Zeugnis fiir die 
Strenge und Griindlichkeit der inquisitorischen 
Arbeitsweise! War auch die Todesstrafe gesetzt 
auf die Einfuhr und den Vertrieb der verbote- 
nen Biicher, so gelang es doch, namentlich nie- 
derliindischen Handlern, hin und wieder spani- 
sche Biicher nach Spanien zu schmuggeln. 

Die andere der Funktionen des santo oficio 
war die Ueberwachung der Gliubigen, bezw. 
Ungliubigen selbst, die Reinhaltung des staat- 
lichen, 6ffentlichen und privaten Lebens von al- 
len Elementen, die der Staatsreligion irgendwie 
gefihrlich sein konnten. In dieser Beziehung 
richtet sich die Tatigkeit der Inquisitoren gegen 
die Juden und Mauren und spiter gegen den 
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Protestantismus und seine verwandten Sekten. 
Hier wird denn auch die geheimnisvolle, un- 
heimliche Prozessmethode des unerbittlichen, 
unsichtbaren, und doch iiberall gegenwartigen 
Gerichtes angewendet. Sie begann mit der An- 
klage und Verhaftung und konnte je nach den 
Umstanden mit Vermogenskonfiskation, lebens- 
langlichem Kerker, oder gar mit Erwurgung 
oder Verbrennung der Ungliicklichen enden. 
Ein fiir uns unbegreifliches Prozessverfahren, 
wo der Angeklagte weder Richter noch Klager 
zu Gesichte bekam, wo der Verteidiger auf den 
Angeklagten einzuwirken hatte, um ihn zu ei- 
nem moglichst umfassenden Gestandnis zu be- 
wegen. Hs liegt auf der Hand, dass ein solches 
Verfahren der Kritik zahlreiche Angriffsfla- 
chen bot. Der historischen Wahrheit und Ge- 
rechtigkeit zuliebe sei jedoch festgestellt, dass 
der spanischen Inquisition in verschiedener Be- 
ziehung Unrecht geschehen ist. 

Einmal sind die Berichte von Inquisitionspro- 
zessen, auf das Gruseln der Leser spekulierend, 
sadistisch aufgemacht worden. Die diister bren- 
nenden Kerzen im schwarz ausgeschlagenen 
Saale, die mit Augenloéchern versehenen Kapu- 
zinermasken der Richter, die finsteren, feuch- 
ten, von Gewiirm und Ratten wimmelnden Ver- 
liesse, dann der Sadismus der Folterwerkzeuge 
gehoren ins Reich der leyende negra, der Li- 
genlegende. Auch die beriichtigten Autodafé 
bediirfen in ihrer Darstellung popularer und 
sogenannt wissenschaftlich sein wollender Wer- 
ke einer Korrektur. Autodafé oder sprachlich 
richtiger Auto de fe von lateinisch actus de fide 
d. h. Glaubensakt war eine Art religidser 
Schaustellung ahnlich dem Auto sacramental, 
dem Sakramentsspiel. Beiden ist das Moment 
der feierlichen Glaubenshandlung eigen, beide 
wurzeln tief in der religidsen Psyche des spa- 
nischen Volkes. Hatte das Auto sacramental 
die Aufgabe, den Glaubensinhalt sinnfallig ei- 
nem schaubegierigen Volke darzustellen, so 
tragt das Autodafé wesentlich defensiven Cha- 
rakter, sie ist die feierliche Verteidigung der 
Reinheit des Glaubens. Es stellt den Schluss- 
akt mehrerer fiir den Angeklagten negativ ver- 
laufenen Inquisitionsverhandlungen dar. Auf 
dem Hauptplatz der Stadt staut sich das Volk. 
Hine Predigt, die die Reinheit des Glaubens zum 
Gegenstand hat, leitet den Akt ein. Dann wird 
das Urteil verkiindigt, der Beschuldigte, mit der 
Schandkutte bekleidet, muss abschwéren, d. h. 
seine Ketzerei zuriicknehmen. Dann wird der 
Angeklagte dem weltlichen arm tibergeben, (d. 
h. eigentlich) zur Urteilsvollstreckung. Die 
Urteilsvollstreckung obliegt grundsitzlich dem 
Staat. Vollstreckt wird das Urteil immer 
an abgelegener Stelle, meistens ausserhalb der 
Stadt, ohne Beisein der geistlichen oder welt- 
lichen Behérden. Lediglich ein Sekretir des 
Santo oficio hat die Vollstreckung zu iiberwa- 
chen. Damit erledigen sich die Schaudermir- 
chen von kéniglichen und geistlichen Wiirden- 


trigern, die mit geschwungenen Kruzifixen um 
das bedauernswerte Opfer tanzen, von selbst. 
Mag sein, dass der sensationslustige Pobel die 
Richtstitte umlagerte, um sich billig ein Ner- 
venkitzel zu verschaffen. Die Inquisition als 
solche hat damit nichts zu tun. 

Die Einrichtung als solche ist sicher fiir un- 
sere Begriffe grausam. Aber wir diirfen nicht 
vergessen, der Begriff der Grausamkeit ist 
ausserordentlich stark dem Wandel unterwor- 
fen. Man lese nur die Zuger Ratsprotokolle 
iiber Hexenprozesse des 17. Jahrhunderts nach 
und man wird feststellen kénnen, dass unser 
Verfahren geradezu sadistisch grausam war. 
Und unsere iibrigen EFidgenossen standen ge- 
wiss nicht im Ruf iibertriebener Humanitats- 
duselei. Ungerecht und vom geschichtlichen 
Standpunkt aus nicht haltbar ist der Vorwurf 
der Willkiir und Gesetzlosigkeit des Verfah- 
rens. Die geradezu pedantisch genau gefiihrten 
Protokolle zeigen in unumstdsslicher Klarheit, 
dass die Vorschriften und Paragraphen pein- 
lich genau eingehalten wurden. Damit soll je- 
doch nicht gesagt werden, dass dem Inquisiti- 
onsverfahren nicht schwerwiegende, metho- 
disch und grundsatzlich, Fehler anhaften. Die 
Geheimhaltung des Klagers und der Zeugen 
Offnete dem Denunziantentum Tiir und Tor und 
schuf eine lahmende Atmosphare des Misstrau- 
ens in der Biirgerschaft. Grundsatzlich ist der 
Inquisition vorzuwerfen, dass der Begriff 
,Haresie”’ sehr elastisch gehandhabt und will- 
kiirlich auf das Gebiet des rein Persdnlichen 
und Politischen ausgedehnt wurde. Das ist 
eben wieder echt spanisch: Die Verquikung 
von Religidsem und Staatlchem. Fiir die Hoch- 
bliite des spanischen Nationalstaates also fir 
das 16te und 17te Jahrhundert darf man die 
Formulierung wagen: Die katholische Religion 
war nicht nur Staatsreligion, sondern Spanien 
fiihlte sich als den katholischen Religionsstaat. 
Rechtglaubigkeit ist ein Gesetz und eine Biir- 
gerpflicht wie jeder Rechtsanspruch des Staa- 
tes. Das ist spanisch-habsburgische Staats- 
auffassung, die aus dem mittelalterlichen Glau- 
benskampfen sich herauskristallisiert hat. Fiir 
das religids durchtrankte Nationalgefiihl der 
Spanier ist Ketzerei und Vaterlandsverrat 
identisch. Die Inquisition ist recht eigentlich 
die Fortsetzung der Reconquista-Idee, des 
starksten Elementes des spanischen Idealismus. 
Daher auch die einmiitige Bejahung dieser viel 
geschmahten Institution durch die Zeitgenos- 


sen. 
J. A. DOERIG, Dr. phil. 
Zug, Schweiz 


Welch grosse Gedanken vermag ein frommer 
Geist in wenige Worte zu kleiden! Wie kurz 
und dennoch inhaltsreich ist nicht das Gebet: 

»O allerdemiithigster Jesu! gib uns deine Gnade, da- 


mit unsere Seelen vor dir durch Liebe grunen und durch 
die Uebung guter Werke bliihen mogen. Amen.” Sal 
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AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Verklingendes Erbgut. 


M allgemeinen darf man wohl erklaren, in 
den Kirchen der ehemals deutschen Gemein- 
den unsres Landes sei der Volksgesang ver- 
stummt. Erneuter Beweis fiir die Behauptung 
Gottfried Kinkels: ,,Ach, Braiuche sterben mit 
der Heimat auch.” Dass wir durch den Ver- 
lust der von den Vorfahren gesungenen Kir- 
chenlieder armer geworden sind, wird wohl nie- 
mand, der die Sangeslust des deutschen Volkes 
kennt und dessen Vorliebe fiir religidse Lieder, 
bezweifeln wollen. 


Sang- und klanglos ist das Kirchenlied in un- 
serem Lande jedoch keineswegs versunken. 
Die Zahl der Priestern, die sich lange bemiih- 
ten durch Uebersetzung deutscher Texte den 
Gemeindegesang zu erhalten, ist keineswegs 
gering. Wir nennen da an erster Stelle zwei 
bekannte, sogar in Amerika geborene geistliche 
Herren: den jetzigen hochwst. Bischof Joseph 
H. Schlarman, Dr. th. u. Dr. jur. Utr., und den 
verstorbenen Pralaten John Rothensteiner. Un- 
ter den noch lebenden in Amerika geborenen 
Priestern, die in derselben Richtung sich auch 
heute noch bemiihen, ware zu nennen Pralat 
Charles H. Thiele, Fort Wayne. 


Es ware wiinschenswert, dass das Bestreben, 
das deutsche katholische Kirchenlied in Ameri- 
ka zu erhalten, eingehend gewiirdigt wiirde. 
Veranlasst wurden diese Aeusserungen durch 
einen Zeitungsausschnitt, der sich in der Re- 
gistratur des C. V. befindet. Es handelt sich 
um eine Zuschrift aus San Jose, Calif., an den 
schon lingst entschlafenen Kalif. Volksfreund 
zu San Francisco. In der Ausgabe dieses Blat- 
tes vom 9. Dez., 1902, stand: 


,»Am letzten Sonntag, den 7. Dez., fand die monat- 
liche Versammlung des St. Bonifatius-Vereins statt, 
welche sich einer regen Teilnahme erfreute. Auch der 
hochw. Pater Melchers, S.J., Ehrenmitglied des Vereins, 
beehrte dieselbe mit seinem Besuche. Die Mitglieder 
des Vereins versprachen dem hochw. Herrn Pfarrer bei 
der Hinfiihrung des allgemeinen schénen deutschen Kir- 
chengesangs nach besten Kriaften behilflich zu sein. 
Zu diesem Zwecke wurden dieselben aufgefordert, dem 
‘schon am hl. Cacilien-Feste von der Kanzel ausgespro- 
chenen Wunsche unseres hochw. Herrn Pfarrers nach- 
zukommen und sich das bereits in den Gemeinden San 
Francisco’s eingefiihrte deutsche Gebet- und Gesang- 
buch, betitelt ,,Emmanuel”, vom hochw. Franziskaner 
Vater Haase, anzuschaffen. Zu haben ist dasselbe im 
Pfarrhause und der Clauss’schen Buchhandlung, neben 
der Kirche, zum Preise von $0.75 und $1.00, je nach 
Verschiedenheit des EHinbandes. Allen guten Pfarrkin- 
dern wird der Wunsch des hochw. Pfarrers in dieser 
Beziehung Befehl sein, und ist an erster Stelle nach 
den Schulkindern die Pflicht der Manner-Vereine, mit 
gutem Beispiele voranzugehen.” 


Es handelt sich hierbei keineswegs um einen 
vereinzelten Fall. Sozusagen in briiderlichem 
Einvernehmen versuchten damals in Kalifor- 
nien ein Mitglied der Gesellschaft Jesu und ein 
Mitglied des Franziskanerordens fiir die Er- 
haltung eines edlen Volksgutes zu wirken. Bei- 


de Priester waren iibrigens treue Freunde un- 
serer Sache. Der genannte Pater Francis, O. 
F.M. wohnte selbst einem unserer Studienkurse 
zu Spring Bank, Wis., bei. 


Aus Anlass der N. Y. Kolpingfeier. 


OCH zu Lebzeiten des sel. Griinders des 

Kolping Vereins entstanden in unsrem 
Lande Zweige dieser im Stindeprinzip fussen- 
den Bewegung. In den achtzig Jahren, die seit- 
dem verflossen sind, wurde mehr als ein Gesel- 
lenverein hierzulande gegriindet, und mehr als 
ein Verein dieser Art ist auch wieder einge- 
gangen, weil der Nachschub ausblieb. Gliick- 
licher war in dieser Hinsicht der New Yorker 
Gesellenverein, der dieser Tage das goldene Ju- 
bilaum seines Bestehens feiert. 


Ks ware wiinschenswert, dieses Ereignis in 
den Kreisen des C. V. allgemein zu besprechen. 
Man sollte sich vielmehr, als es der Fall ist, mit 
Kolping und dem Kolping-Werke abgeben. Wie 
wir bereits bei einer anderen Gelegenheit aus- 
geftihrt, ist es durchaus unrichtig, die Kolping- 
Bewegung etwa mit der Y. M. C. A. auf eine 
Stufe zu stellen. Jeder Kolping-Verein ist eine 
Standesorganisation; Kolping, der am Stande- 
prinzip festhielt, hat uns als Vertreter der 
Standeordnung viel zu sagen. Tatsdchlich be- 
sitzen wir in jedem Gesellenverein sozusagen 
einen sténdischen Mikrokosmos. Der Kolping- 
Verein ist weder Arbeiterverein noch eine Ver- 
einigung von “white-collar workers.” Seine 
Mitglieder sollen Gesellen sein; Vertreter eines 
Berufsstandes, dessen Erhaltung und Erneue- 
rung fiir die menschliche Gesellschaft von gréss- 
ter Bedeutung ist. Im Vergleich zu einem 
Kolpingheim stellt ein Y. M. C. A.-Heim das in- 
dividualistische Prinzip in der Gesellschaft vor. 
Wie die Gesellschaft, nach den Grundsatzen des 
Liberalismus, aus irgend wie zusammenge- 
wiirfelten Einzelpersonen, Vertreter aller Be- 
rufsarten besteht, so auch die Bewohnerschaft 
einer Y. M. C. A. Anstalt. Das Kolpingheim 
ist dagegen ein Standeshaus. 

Da der C. V. sich zum Standeprinzip bekennt 
und der Standeordnung die Wege bahnen will, 
erscheint es fiir uns besonders angebracht, dem 
sel. Kolping und seiner Griindung Aufmerksam- 
keit und seinen Ideen und Vereinen Forderung 
angedeihen zu lassen. Das Jublilaum des New 
Yorker Kolpingvereins gewahrt uns dazu be- 
sonderen Anlass. 


Die landwirtschaftl. Frage im Urwald. 


EDER das Handwerk noch die Landwirt- 

schaft hat heute einen goldenen Bo- 
den. Sie werden vom werbenden Kapital aus- 
gesogen, nachdem beide von ihm in den Kon- 
kurrenzkampf hineingetrieben wurden. Dies 
merkt man in den fernsten Gegenden der Welt. 
So schreibt man der C. St. aus den WAaldern 
Saskatchewans: 
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,Die Ernte ist gut, der Preis aber schlecht. Gestern 
kehrte ich aus den Exerzitien zurtick in einem Truck, 
worin ein Farmer seine ganze Ernte zur Bahn gebracht 
hatte. Ware der Preis ein Dollar per Buschel gewesen, 
so hatte er $150 heimgebracht. Tatsa&chlich erhielt er 
nur $75. Nun miissen wir aber 13 Cents per Buschel 
als Frachtlohn bezahlen fiir die Beférderung des Wei- 
zen zur nachsten Bahnstation. Wir sind nahmlich im- 
mer noch 60 Meilen von jeder Eisenbahn entfernt.” 

Dem betf. Missionar, der einer Schar Ansied- 
ler, meistens deutsch-sprachiger Art, in die 
Wildnis gefolgt ist, ist es nun gelungen, ein dem 
hl. Bonifatius geweihtes Kirchlein zu erbauen. 
Eine Nische fiir ein Standbild des Apostels der 
Deutschen ist vorhanden; die Statue fehlt noch! 
Das nennt man mit dem Holzschlegel winken! 


MISZELLEN. 


Es diirfte nicht allgemein bekannt sein, dass 
der St. Raphaels-Verein zum Schutze katho- 
lischer Auswanderer reichlich mit Ablassen 
versehen ist. Man mag sich daritiber aus Be- 
ringers Werk ,,Die Ablasse, ihr Wesen und Ge- 
brauch,” Verlag Ferdinand Schoningh, Pader- 
born, Auskunft holen. 


Laut Beringer wurden die dem deutschen St. Rapha- 
els-Verein verliehenen Ablisse von Leo XIII. durch 
Reskript der Hl. Ablass-Kongregation vom 15. Dezem- 
ber 1883 auf den Verein in unsrem Lande ausgedehnt. 


Bei mehr als einer Gelegenheit im Laufe 
des Jahres weist der Sendbote d. gottl. Her- 
zens Jesu auf unsern Central-Verein und seine 
Unternehmen hin. So wiederum im Oktober- 
heft, in dem sich die Monatsschrift folgender- 
massen ausspricht tiber die Beschliisse unserer 
diesjahrigen Tagung: 

»Auf seiner 83. Jahresversammlung ist der Central- 
Verein wie immer seiner Ueberlieferung wieder treu 
geblieben und hat in seinen Bschliissen Zeugnis abge- 
legt fiir seinen echt katholischen Geiste, seine Anteil- 
nahme an den grossen Aufgaben unserer Zeit und fiir 
seine Kenntnis der zu deren Losung erforderlichen 
Mittel.” 

Nach einer kurzen Inhaltsangabe der Be- 
schliisse, heisst es dann an genannter Stelle des 
weiteren : 

»Uns scheint, der Central-Verein weist auf die rech- 
ten Mittel hin, die die heutige Gesellschaft aus ihrer 
unbeschreiblich verworrenen Lage zu erlésen vermé- 


gen. Mége der Central-Verein mit Gottes Segen wach- 
sen und immer mehr an Einfluss gewinnen!” 


Hine vorbildliche Massnahme habe der Ge- 
meindeverband des Kreises Helmstedt getrof- 
fen, theilt die reichsdeutsche Zeit im Quer- 
schnitt mit. Um den jungen Angestellten die 
Moglichkeit zu geben, sich friih zu verheiraten 
und um ihnen die Voraussetzungen dazu zu 
schaffen, erhalt jeder verheiratete Angestellte 
der Kreisdirektion Helmstedt mit Wirkung ab 
1. Februar 1938 ein Mindestgehalt von 180 RM 
netto. Bei seiner Verheiratung bekommt er ei- 
ne Beihilfe von 125 RM und die gleiche Summe 
bei der Geburt eines Kindes. Auch die Woh- 
Tee eae sollen vorbildlich gestaltet 
werden. 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


Soirron, O.F.M., Thaddaeus. Das Geheimnis des Gebetes. 
Herder & Co., Freiburg i. Br. und St. Louis, 
Mo., 1937. 200 S. Preis geb. $1.25. 

Der Verfasser nennt sein Buch Betrachtun- 
gen zur theologischen Sinndeutung des Gebetes. 
Es sind dem Ton nach mehr Vortrage und zwar 
keine der herkémmlichen asketischer oder mys- 
tischer Art. Durch das erste Kapitel mit sei- 
nen Mode-Ausdriicken von Existenz und Situ- 
ation muss man sich alierdings hindurcharbei- 
ten. Die vielen, leicht ersetzbaren Fremdwor- 
ter wirken iiberhaupt ermiidend. Ebenso die 
hiufigen Wiederholungen, die im Vortrag selbst 
angebracht sein kénnen, und die veraltete An- 
fiihrung lateinischer Zitate. Im ersten Kapitel 
Der Mensch und Gott im Gebete” miisste auch 
das Gebet als Schoépfungsgesetz hervortreten. 
In den Ausfiihrungen des Gebetes zu den Hei- 
ligen ware das Per Dominum nostrum etc. her- 
auszuarbeiten. Eine der schénsten Seiten ist 
die iiber das Gebet im Heiligen Geist zu der 
Paulusstelle: ,,Der Geist selbst tritt fiir uns ein 
mit unaussprechlichen Seufzern” (Rom. 8. 26). 
Einige Steilen des gedankenreichen Buches 
seien hier angefiihrt: ,,Dem Menschen, der 
nicht betet, geht etwas an seinem Menschsein 
ab” (14). ,,Im Gebet offenbart sich der Mensch 
als ein grosses, tiefes Geheimnis” (20). ,,Und 
wir wissen auch, dass wenn wir in Christus 
vor dem Vater stehen, wir stetes in der Majo- 
ritat sind... vor einer ganzen Welt des Un- 
glaubens und der Verfolgung” (49). ,,Im Ge- 
bet des Christen vollzieht sich die tiefste und 
herrliche Verwirklichung seines Lebens” (92). 
,,Weil wir Christus in seinem Geiste verbunden 
sind, ist unser Gebet auch die Sprache unserer 
Verklarung” (102). — Das Buch eignet sich 
fiir Priester, Theologen und geistig hochge- 
schulte Klosterfrauen. In seiner eindringlichen 
Sprache kann es sie in der Wertschitzung des. 
Gebetes und auch der betrachtenden Orden er- 


warmen. 
GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


Grésser, Dr. Max, Die Lage der deutschen Katholiken 
ausserhalb des Reichs. Sonderdruck aus 
Kirchliches Handbuch fiir das katholische 
Deutschland, XX. Band 1937/38. Verlag J. 
P. Bachem, Kdéln. 

Bereits vor mehr als fiinfzig Jahren kampf- 
ten die Deutschen in manchen Gegenden Siid- 
Tirols fiir die Erhaltung ihrer Muttersprache; 
natiirlich dachte damals niemand im Reiche da- 
ran, ihnen beizustehen. In des Prilaten Het- 
tinger Werk ,,Welt und Kirche’ mag man dies 
nachlesen. Wie es heute dort bestellt ist, ver- 
raten folgende Mitteilungen des obengenannten 
Handbuchs: 


Deutscher Gottesdienst wie bisher. Verhaftung 
zweier Lehrerinnen wegen deutschen Unterrichts an 
deutsche Kinder, — Kinderferienlager mit Zwang, 
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italienisch zu sprechen. — Verbot des deutschen Sprach- 
unterrichts an die Engl. Fraulein. Keine deutschen 
Sprachkurse mehr in Bozen und Meran. — Abwande- 
rung von Siidtirolern nach dem Siiden. 700 Siidtiroler 
im afrikanischen Krieg. Zuwanderung von Italienern.” 


Doch auch viel Erfreuliches berichten die 37 
Seiten des Aufsatzes iiber ,,Die kirchlich-reli- 
giose Lage der deutschstammigen Katholiken 
ausserhalb des Reiches.”’ Trotzdem wird man 
eine derartige Abhandlung nur wehmutsvoll 
vAN betrachten vermogen. Es handelt sich um 
ein volkisches Konto, das viele Verluste zu bu- 
chen hat. _Das Wort des deutschen Dichters, 
der einem in der Fremde gestorbenen Auswan- 
derer nachruft: ,,Die Heimat hatte leichter dich 
begraben,” ist eben nur zu wahr. Man hat 
uberhaupt, unseres Erachtens, die Vorteile der 
Auswanderung bisher, ganz im liberalen Geiste, 
zu sehr in den Vordergrund geriickt; an die 
Verluste hat man seltener gedacht, weil sie 
schwerer zu erfassen sind. Sie sind religidser, 
sittlicher, seelischer und geistiger Art. 


Den Bericht iiber unser Land hat Hochw. 
Dr. Max Grosser, Verfasser dieser Abhand- 
lung, so giinstig wie modglich gestaltet; wir wi- 
ren geneigt, viel mehr Schwarz auf unsere Pa- 
lette zu tun, ware es unsere Aufgabe, diesen 
Gegenstand darzustellen. Ob der Sonderdruck 
im Buchhandel zu beziehen ist, wissen wir 
nicht. K 


Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 


MR. JOS. B. BUSHWINGER,N. Y.: A scrap- 
book, containing newspaper clippings, programs, souve- 
nirs, badges, etc., pertaining to the 41. Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. Y. State Branch of the C. C. V. of A. and 
the 19. Annual Convention of the N. Y. State Branch 
of the N. C. W. U., held at Troy, N. Y., Sept. 3-5, 1933. 


Library of German-Americana 


REV. E. P. FUSSHNEGGER, Pa.: Doerr, Rev. 
Jos. A. Golden Jubilee, St. Joseph’s Church, New Castle, 
Pa., 1888-1988—M R. F. P. KENKEL, Mo.: Ham- 
mer, P. Bonaventura, O.S.F. Die Franciscaner i. d. 
VY. St. Nordamerica’s. Koln, 1892.—-REV. GEORG 
TEM PE, P-S.M., Wash., D. C.:-della Valle, Dr. Her- 
mann. Auswanderung von Welt- u. Ordensgeistlichen 
aus dem Bistum Osnabriick nach Nordamerika von 
1830-1930. Sonderdruck aus dem Jahrbuch der kathol. 
auslandsdeutschen Mission 1938. Berlin, 1938.—per M R. 
T. WIRTZ, Mo.: Schwartz, Sophie. Neues deutsch- 
amerikanishes Kochbuch. Cinc., n. d.; Meiiwsen, A. G. 
Theoretischer u. praktischer Cursus d. Deutschen 
Sprache in chatechetischer Form. St. Louis, 1864.—- 
Pn V0 HN BaPLEUS, D.D., Mo:: Do. dor Im- 
mac. Conception Parish, 1913-1938. Jeff. City, Mo., 
1oo3—_RhVe e h T ie 1 BURIKA RD, S-1.L., 
Kan.: Do. do. History of Sacred Heart Church, Park, 
Kansas, 1898-1938. Hays, Kan., 1988—MR. WM. A. 
BOERGER, Minn.: Program of the 60th Annivers- 
ary of the Stearns County Federation of the Cath. 
Aid Ass’n. of Minn., Albany, Minn., Aug. 7, 1938. Con- 
taining also a Short History of Societies and Parishes 
in Stearns County—REV. MICHAEL STEIN- 
ES, N. Y.: Coma, Rev. John and Kasmeier, John. The 
Catholic Immigration and Farm Guide. Beeville, Tex., 
P15 he VesGe TIM PH, P.S.M. Wash, D...C.: 


Weninger, Rey. F, X., D.D., S.J. Protestantism and 
Infidelity. An Appeal to Candid Americans. 6. ed. N. 
YueG. Cine, -1862.--R FB Vay OS WINKELMANN, 
Mo.: Do. do. and Fick, Leonard J. Sacred Heart Par- 
ish, Richfountain, Mo., 1838-1938. Jeff. City, 1938.— 
CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION, Pa.: Do. do. Eighth Annual Report, May 1, 
1937-Apr, 30, 1938. Phila., 19883—THE ECHO, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Montifontanus, P. Luzian. Das Heilige 
Vater Unser. Revised by Rev. Dr. A. Heiter. Buffalo, 
1907.—_M RR. ADAM J. EIF LER, N. Y.: Souvenir 
Golden Jubilee (1888-1938) of Fourteen Holy Martyrs 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


General Library 


REV. P. GIOVANNI DINDINGER, O.M.I, 
Rome: Do. do. and P. Giovanni Rommerskirchen, O.M. 
I. Bibliografia Missionaria, Anno IV: 1937. Rome, 
1988—M OSTREV. LEO PROSERPIO, SJ., In- 
dia: Souvenir of the Episcopal Consecration of Bishop 
Leo Proserpio, S.J., held at Calicut, March 13, 1938.— 
LOIN, AU Delay ING AONE ee 8) INE ID) Ck CBDR anib, CoE 
WERKSCHAFTEN, Utrecht, Holland: Die Inter- 
nationale evangelisch-soziale Arbeiterbewegung. Wal- 
lisellen-Ztirich, 1937; The Christian Labor Movement. 
Grand Rapids, 1937; Von Montreux bis Paris. Die Ar- 
beit der Christl. Gewerkschafts-Internationale 1934-37. 
Utrecht, 1987 _H RN. RUDOLF MIRB T, Berlin, 
Germany: Das Lied der Getreuen. Hrsg. von Baldur 
v. Schirach. Leipzig, 1938—per MR. T. WIRTZ, 
Jr., Mo.: Autobiography of Samuel SS. Hildebrand, the 
renowned Missouri “Bushwhacker’” and unconquerable 
Rob Roy of America; being his complete confession. 
Jeff. City, Mo., 1870; Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the Year 1871. Wash., D. C., 1872; 
Do. do. for the years 1881 and 1882. Wash., D. C., 1882; 
The First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
March, 1886. Industrial Depressions. Wash. D. C., 
1886; Year Book of the Commercial, Banking and 
Manufacturing Interests of St. Louis, 1883-84, St. 
Louis, 1883, and others—REV. A. RISS, Mo.: Con- 
nolley, J. S. My Spanish Adventure. Toronto, 1938.— 
WIS SIMON ABA ECA) IOINTS) IL Ue ae, 
Wiirzburg, Germany: Kathol. Missionsarztl. Fursorge. 
Jahresbericht 1938. M. Gladbach, 1938.—D E U T- 
SCHE BUECHEREI, Leipzig, Germany: 19.-25. 
Jahresbericht tiber d. Verwaltung der Deutschen 
Bicherei, 1. April, 1931, bis 31. Marz, 1938. Leipzig, 
11938 eS) 1) OF VEAL Ke COW NGC ie Geneva; 
Switzerland: Do. do. Should Great Britain Go To War 
—For Czechoslovakia? London, 1937—A MERICAWN 
COMMITTEE} NOR NO N-P AIRC LG Pea 
TION IN JAPANESE AGGRESSION, N: 
Y.: Do. do. America’s Share in Japan’s War Guilt. N. 
Y., 1938; Ryder, D. W. China, Japan and the Open 
Door. San Francisco, 19388 —ESTATE OF MISS 
JOSEPHINE HOLTHAUS, Mo.: Spiers and 
Surenne’s French and English Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Revised, corrected and enlarged by G. P. Quackenbos, 
A.M. WN. Y., 1867._M1SS N. WN. New Haven, Conn: 
Michel, Ernst. Lebensverantwortung aus katholischem 
Glauben. Berlin, 1937—MISS CATH. RA UK; 
Mo.: O’Reilly, Rev. Bernard, L.D. A Life of Pius IX. 
11. ed. N. Y., 1878, and others—DR. FRANZ 
MUELLER, Mo.: Hitlergesetze III, Reichserbhof- 
gesetz vom 29. Sept. 1933, mit den beiden bisher er- 
gangenen Durchfiihrungsverordnungen vom 19. OKt., 
1933, u. 19. Dez., 1933. Herausg. v. Rudolf Beyer, 
Amstgerichtsdirektor. Leipzig, 1933—MSGR. F. 
HOEFLIGER, Chur, Switzerland: 74. Jahresbe- 
richt tiber d. Inlindische Mission der kathol. Schweiz 
1937. Solothurn, 1988—GENERALSEKRE- 
TARIAT d. Schweizer. kathol. Volksvereins, Lu- 
zern, Switzerland: Schweizerischer Katholischer Volks- 
verein. Bericht pro 1987/88. Luzern, 1938.—RE V. 
WM. FISCHER, S.T.D., Mo.: Behling, Burton N. 
Competition and Monopoly in Public Utility Industries. 
Urbana, III., 1938; Papers in Illinois History and Trans- 
actions for the Year 1937. Edited by Paul M. Angle, 
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Springfield, Ill, 1988—REV. 0. STREHL, Wis.: 
Historical Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee of St. Ger- 
trude’s Parish, Chicago, 1912-1937; Souvenir of the 
Solemn Dedication of St. Athanasius Church, Evanston, 
Ill., Nov. 7, 1987. Chicago, n. d. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $8.48; Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union, $76; sundry minor items, 75c; total to October 
25, 1988, incl., $85.18. 


Central Bureau Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $204.03; Estate Josephine Pauck, 
for “In Memoriam” for Rev. Anton Pauck, $100; per 
E. A. Winkelmann for “In Memoriam” for Rey. F. W. 
Faerber, from “Unknown”, $3.29, St. Boniface Benevo- 
lent Society, $13, and G. F. Mockler, $5, all of St. Louis; 
total to October 25, 1988, incl., $325.32. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $1,106.81; Catholic Charities of 
St. Louis, Inc., $495; from children attending, $274.95; 
total to October 25, 1938, incl., $1,876.76. 


Catholic Missions 


_ Previously reported: $1,870.63; Sisters of Christian 
Charity, Chicago, $1; St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn., $5; Mrs. Pauline Kowalsky, Kans., $4; Monastery 
of the Poor Clares, Chicago, $4; M. Kolbe, Wis., $10; F. 
M. Fischer, Alaska, $10; St. Joseph’s Hospital, San 
Mrancisco, 620; sMrsad) 1s \SMibaee Nee eno ls ehey. ab. 
Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., Tex., $10; Miss Frances Bueche, 
Minn., $25; Fred EH. Du Toit, Jr., Minn., $1; N. N., Tex., 
$500; Peter Wenzel, Kans., $25; Leo Misbach, Conn., $5; 
Mrs. A. Schuler, Calif., $1; Henry Millenbein, Ill., $1; 
Mrs. George Saeder, N. Y., $6; Charles Irwin Flynn, 
Ill., $1; Sacred Heart Hospital, Spokane, Wash., $5; 
New Castle Hospital, New Castle, Pa., $3; Mathias 
Lauer, Canada, $3; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Monastery of the 
Good Shepherd, Halifax, N. S., Canada, $2; Poor Clare 
Monastery, Sauk Rapids, Minn., $2.34; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Olsen, Minn., $10; Convent Youville, St. Albert, Alta., 
Canada, $1; A. Neckermann, Pa., $20; Miss Anna M. 
HE. Gans, Canada, $2; Jos. J. Voelker, Pa., $2.50; “X. Y. 
Z.”, $500; Emil Vogel, Tex., $5; Carver Co. Dist. Fed- 
eration of Minn., $15; St. John’s Hospital, Tulsa, Okla., 
50; M. A. Kraft, N. J., $8; Mrs. EH. Bustin, Canada, $8; 
Miss Ida T. Hepp, Wis., $1; Holy Cross Convent, Mer- 
rill, Wis., $2; Mrs. John Kapsner, Minn., $5; Mrs. H. 
Killian, Wis., $5; Convent of Mary Immaculate, Hart- 
ford, Conn., $3; F. J. Straub, Calif., $10; Franciscan 
Missionary Brothers, Eureka, Mo., $1; Miss Elizabeth 
Marty, Ill., $14; Sisters of Christian Charity, Jersey 
City, N. J., $3.50; Mrs. E. Benz, Ore., $10; Rev. Jos. A. 
Vogelweid, Mo., $287; Rev. J. A. Lenhard, Canada, $2; 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Chicago, $10; J. G. Hauber, Fla., 
$1; total to October 25, 1938, incl., $3392.97. 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $35.00; Wm. Lefarth, Mo., $5; 
total to October 25, 1938, incl., $40.00. 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following (including re- 
ceipts of October 25) : 


Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use from: Agnes Denbrosky, Milwaukee (church 
goods); Egg Harbor (N. J.) Unit, N. C. W. U. (2 finger 
towels, 2 palls); Holy Family Church (4 votive stands), 
Miss Mary Voss (1 set vestments, 1 cincture, 1 crucifix } 
and Mrs. F. P. Horras (candles, etc.), all of St. Louis, 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Quilts, Comforts, etc. from: C, W. U..aiee 
sionary Group of Springfield, Til. (12 comforters, 5'% 
lbs. quilt patches); Mission Exhibit, Minnesota State 
Convention (1 blanket, 3 quilts). 

Wearing Appare! from: Agnes Denbrosky, 
Milwaukee (clothing and baby clothing); C. W. U. Mis- 
sionary Group, Springfield, Ill. (20 pes. ladies’ clothing, 
15 pes. children’s clothing, 2 muffs, 1 pr. men’s slip- 
pers); Egg Harbor (N. J.) Unit, N. C. W. U. (18 chil- 
dren’s dresses, 6 boys’ overalls, 6 aprons, 5 children’s 
slips, 5 boys’ rompers, 4 sun suits, 4 panties, 2 boys’ 
suits, 2 bed jackets, 2 woolen caps, 1 jacket, 1 pr. boys’ 
knickers, 1 pr. pajamas, 1 sweater, 1 pr. bloomers, 1 
baby’s layette); Young Ladies’ Sod. of St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Charles, Mo.; Mission Exhibit, Minnesota 
State Convention (37 lbs. clothing containing 7 suits, 
24 infants’ kimonos, 2 jackets, 14 coveralls, 7 prs. mit- 
tens, 5 Communion dresses, 5 slips, 5 handkerchiefs); 


S. Stuve (clothing, etc.), Miss Mary Voss and Mrs. 


Brady, all of St. Louis. 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers, ete. 
from: J. W. Mansman, Pittsburgh (1 box mags.); 
Rev; J.. C.. Daniel, Phila. Pal (i “missais)s ieee 
Anna Knobbe, Florissant, Mo. (1 pkg. mags.); C. W. 
U. Missionary Group, Springfield, Ill. (1 German Bible, 
12 German prayerbooks); Egg Harbor (N. J.) Unit, 
N. C.-W. U. (1 story book); Mrs. J. Lang, Syracuse, 
N. Y. (5 books); Rev. Geo. J. Duda, West, Tex. (76 
prayerbooks and books, mags.); Young Ladies’ Sod. of 
St. Peter’s Church, St. Charles, Mo. (33 books, mags., 
newsp.); S. Stuve, Miss Anna M. Singer (2 books), Mrs. 
F. P. Horras (49 books, 63 pamphlets, mags.), Miss 
Mary Voss, Mrs. Brady, Francis Prendergast (3 ctns. 
mags., pamphlets), all of St. Louis. 

Tinfoil, Leadfoil, ete. from: J. B. Toebben; 
Jefferson City, Mo. (15 lbs.); C. W. U. Missionary 
Group, Springfield, Ill. (2% lbs.); Mission Exhibit, Min- 
nesota State Convention (30 lbs.); Rev. Geo. J. Duda, 
West, Tex. (8 lbs.); Young Ladies’ Sod. of St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Charles, Mo. (27 lbs.); Francis Prender- 
gast (11 lbs.) and E. A. Winkelmann (88 Ibs.), both of 
St. Louis. ; 

Miscellaneous Items from: Agnes Den- 
brosky, Milwaukee (scrap books, bandages, ete.); Rev. 
N. N., Mo. (1 box medals, holy pictures, pocket statu- 
ettes); Egg Harbor (N. J.) Unit, N. C. W. U. (12 
mirrors, 10 hot water bags, 3 bedside bags, 2 ice bags. 
2 toy dogs)is G. Wonle Missionary Group, Springfield. 
Ill. (3 lbs. cancelled stamps); Mission Exhibit, Minne: 
sota State Convention (20 scrap books, 2 sets of jacks. 
56 lbs. of bandages, medical supplies and cancelle: 
stamps, 1 box bandages); Mrs. J. Lang, Syracuse, N. 
Y. (5 candlesticks, holy pictures, medals, rosaries 
scapulars, Sacred Heart Badges, etc.); Rev. Geo. J 
Duda, West, Tex. (stamps, rosaries, medals); Mis: 
Mary Voss (1 framed holy picture, cartons, buttons 
cards, bottles, etc.), Francis Prendergast (holy pictures 
Christmas cards, etc.) and Mrs. Brady (bottles, boxes 
pipes, notebooks, 1 wash boiler, 1 can opener, 1 frui 
mixer, etc.) all of St. Louis. : ’ 
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